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THE OREGONIAN...THE THREE-MARKET NEWSPAPER! 
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HEN YOU THINK of the Oregon Market, in Portland, 43‘/ in the 100-mile radius, and 14‘/ upstate. 
Mr. Advertiser, you must think in terms of three. There’s your advertising success formula and the only 
. : , ss Pa , ' 
Because this rich domain is ruled over by three comely formula for doing the complete job. We'll gladly help 
matrons of nearly equal influence. It doesn’t pay to you apply it. 
3 
neglect any one of them. j — = ' 
First, of course, there’s Mrs. Portland. She accounts 
hee _ ; | OREGONIAN LEADERSHIP INCREASES! 
for approximately 35‘, of the market’s retail sales. Mrs. : c ‘ ire 
‘ ciples dnapletns® ; f Publishers’ statements for six months ending Sept. 30, | 
Suburbia (living within the 100-mile radius), is not to 1938, show Portland newspaper circulations as follows: 
be outdone, however, and she buys 334% of the total. ||| DAILY SUNDAY 
Mrs. Upstate takes the remaining 32%. I | The Oregonion 111,451 The Oregonian 147,450 
ee: The Journal . . 101,018 The Journal . . 107,703 
Hard to sell them all, you think? Not at all! One || News-Telegram 55,951 
newspaper, but on/y ove, does it. The Oregonian’s domi- OREGONIAN Leads by 10,433 daily, 39,747 Sunday. 


nant circulation closely parallels the sales curve —43‘/, is | 


THE OREGONIAN 


PORTLAND, OREGON °°. 


VERREE & CONKLIN f 285 Madison Ave., New York 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
National Representatives 321 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 5 Third Street, San Francisco 
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Study this table. It means money in What you save on sales and distribution 


your pocket. .more money in bigger, more 
profitable sales in the rich New York mar- 
ket. 
spend most of the money spent for adver- 


tised grocery products in New York. And 


High- and medium-income families 


selling them is more profitable because 
it’s less expensive. Stores serving them 


serve more families, sell more per store. 
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costs you add to your profit. 

Advertising in The New York Times con- 
centrates selling effort where it brings 
the most profit... among the high- and 
medium-income families that constitute 


New York’s bigger profit market. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 
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Subject to Change Without Notice 


Among the items which all-embracing gift shops are offering 
for Christmas is a “registered globe.” Each time a major chang« 
occurs on the map of the world, the buyer, whose name and ad- 
dress are kept on file, is sent a decalcomania to paste over thc 
country or continent affected, 


Heretofore a globe has had all the appearance of permanency. 
It creaked reassuringly as it was slowly revolved, and a fly walking 
across Canton proved what all members of the Fourth Ward Boys 
Club firmly believed: That the Chinese live upside down by some 
queer Oriental magic. 


Registered globes with decalcomania additions have shaken our 
faith in the solidity of everything. A globe with Australia on 
the starboard of Long Island wouldn't get a lifted eyebrow in 
these days of flux. From now on the sight of a blotchy globe 
will remind us that the world is a volcano which will erupt at 
any point—unless it is plastered over with decalcomania blow-out 
patches, 


“Sick”? Salesman? 


Healthy veteran salesmen who complain sometimes about their 
lack of “opportunity,” might consider the case of young Edward 
J. Wintering, Jr. 


The 21-year-old son of the proprietor of Edward J. Wintering 
Co., General Electric appliance dealer in Cleveland, young Winter- 
ing has been ill at Cleveland Hospital for a year and a half, 
slowly winning his way back to health. 


He has employed the period, though, to sell nine G-E radios 
on the floor of the Lowman Pavilion where he is located. Also, 
he has sold a washer and a refrigerator to a single patient. And, 
says G-E, “he keeps his father supplied with prospects who are 
so enthusiastic that they need only a line on which to sign their 
names.” 


Physically he may be under par, but fiscally he’s o.k. 


Completely bedridden at first, young Wintering is now able to 
be up a few hours a day. He either visits other patients, or 
invites them to his “office.” There he shows them, among other 
things, that the ““G-E radio eliminates all interference from X-ray 
machines and other electrical equipment here in the hospital. I 


show them how they can get dozens of stations—and the radios 
sell themselves.” 


Pranksters’ Paradise 


The practical jokester who hands his girl a little velvet box that 
looks as though it contains a diamond ring, but which, when she 
opens it, pops a snake into her face, has probably been patronizing 
Shackman’s. That's where the public gets a large part of its trick 
merchandise—rubber nuts and mice, fake food and chewing gum, 
false noses, stage money, goofy golf balls, paper matches that 
won't light, and hundreds of other novelties. The firm manufac- 
tures, wholesales and sells at retail 14,000 different classifications 
of things, including miniatures of almost any object you can think 
of and a good many you probably have never thought of in your 
whole life. 


The business was started just 40 years ago by David Shackman, 
who began by importing novelties. He died three weeks later 
and his four sons took over the business, to which a retail store 
was soon added. Their first loca- 
tion was 50 E. 10th Street, New 
York. A big slice of Shackman’s 
present sales volume is in party 
supplies, but when the store was 
young a sign in the window read- 
ing “Cotillion Favors” used to 
bring in curious persons who 
asked, “Do you mean that you 
do favors for people?” 


The firm is now headed by 
Mont Shackman, only survivor 
among the founder's four sons, 
and by Mrs. Mont Shackman, 
who has a flair for novelties and 


During Republican regimes 
Democrats buy this little 
box; during Democratic re- 
is a master hand at designing  gimes it is bought by 


Jack Horner Pies and other cen- guess who. 
terpieces for parties. Since its 

founding, the company has moved a couple of times, uptown on 
each occasion, following retail trade flow. It is now one block 
east of the Empire State Building, and just as much of a treat for 


sightseers who happen to like tricks and miniatures. 


Mr. Shackman has seen innumerable changes in entertaining 
customs. The mass market is better, the class market not so good, 
as in the early years of the 20th Century. When the elite enter- 
tained at Delmonico’s, favors were expensive, often costing a 
dollar apiece and even more. Nowadays there are favors at even 
the humblest party, but they are not likely to cost much. Biggest 
Shackman item in this class is the paper hat, widely used in night 
clubs, retailing at five to ten cents. 


Holiday customs go in cycles, according to Mr. Shackman. Just 
now Hallowe'en is good, so far as cheaper merchandise is con- 
cerned. Valentine's Day is in temporary eclipse, but it will come 
back; all holidays do. Thanksgiving, unlike Hallowe'en, is a good 
season for higher-priced merchandise; parties are smaller, usually 
family affairs, but the trimmings are expensive. New Year's is 
always good, so far as noisemakers are concerned. For the past 
few years there has been a demand for old-fashioned holiday 
goods: Real colored candles, angels, and mica “snow” for Christ- 
mas trees; and at Easter, panorama eggs—the kind you look into 
and see pictures. 


In tricks and jokes, too, there are perennial favorites. For 30 
years Shackman has done well with the “dribble” glass; it has 
slits near the rim and leaks when one drinks from it. Other old- 
timers are the plate lifter, with rubber bulb and tube—makes one’s 
plate dance mysteriously; the upset ink bottle, with a fake ink spot 
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BUT THEY HAVE TO BE SOLD! 
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IS SCIENCE OF SELLING 25 YEARS BEHIND PRODUCTION ? 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 25 YEARS AGO AND T@DAY 


NUMBER NUMBER # ANNUAL | 


OF OF # cost | 
LABORATORIES EMPLOYEES ? MILLIONS 
i913 100 750 y. 4 | 
1938 1,600 30,000 y 240 
OF = 


FOR EVERY ONE IN /9/3 


All 


CAG 


ito 
THERE WERE | 2 
IN 1/938 /6 


EN | TON 
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BETTER GOODS? YES. BUT THEY HAVE TO BE SOL’ AND MANUFACTURERS ARE SPENDING FOR MARKET 
RESEARCH TODAY ONLY ABOUT WHAT WAS SPENT FOR INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IN 1913. 


PiCTOGRAPH BY 


SOURCE : 1938 FIGURES ON INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, 
Schti Managimtrt LAMMOT DU PONT, E./. OU PONT DE NEMOURS COMPANY; 
OTHER FIGURES ARE SALES MANAGEMENT ESTIMATES 


We can help you sell, by helping you predetermine your markets. 


By obtaining the scientific cross-section of your consumers’ desires, 
preferences and reactions,—by finding dealer opinions at point of sale, 


—by learning the reasons for how and when, why and where you should 


sell your product,—you can keep step with your industrial laboratories. 


Yes. Better goods are made. But, it is entirely up to you if the science 
of selling is 25 years behind production. The science is there—with 


a completely equipped laboratory—if you know how to use it. 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


ERE CUTIVE OFFICES: Giaeme ts S253 SVPREET, NEW YORK Ch¥e 


TRAINED MEN, ALL BONDED, 3700 of them from coast to coast 


) Sutet a 


= best Christ- 


mas present any 
Newspaper, Maga- 
zine, Radio Station 


can give its salesmen 


is a full 1939 sched- 
ule of advertising in 


Sales Management 


Don’t take our word for it. Look 
at the record. No sales-advertis- 
ing magazine has made such 
consistent, such large gains in 
lineage. That’s the result of the 
promotion planning of media 
executives who know that their 
salesmen MUST sell the men 
who have to SELL THE 
GOODS. On that job, SaLes 
MANAGEMENT will work with 
your men all year, a Christmas 
present that repeats with every 
pay check. 
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The Magazine of Modern Marketing 


Chicago NEW YORK Santa Barbara 


of glass—-warranted to give a housewife convulsions if left on her 
best rug; the teaspoon with a hole in it, the fork that bends in 
half when lifted, and the knife that comes apart. By way of 
contrast, a modern item is a box labeled, “Taxpayer's Reward”; 
when the lid is lifted, a man’s leg with a shoe kicks out menac- 
ingly. 


Of interest to advertisers is the group of packages simulating 
advertised products, which, when offered to unsuspecting persons, 
give them jolts of various kinds. There's a true-to-life package of 
Wrigley’s, which snaps one’s finger like a mouse trap. There’s 
an imitation package of Murads; try to take one, and you find 
they're under glass. Take the lid off a box of what looks like 
Coty’s face powder, and a snake leaps at you. 


The people who invent tricks evidently consider snakes pretty 
terrifying, as they have them jump out of a variety of objects: 
Cold cream jars, a radio, a rosebud, a toy barrel, to name a few. 
There are a number of objects that squeak or squirt water on those 
who touch them. A sugar lump has a fly concealed in it. The 
sugar melts in a cup of tea and the fly floats to the top. There's 
a buzzer to put on your ring and shock the person with whom 
you shake hands. 


The Shackmans pride themselves on having miniatures of “every 
conceivable kind,”” made of metal, china, glass, wood, papier 
mache, chenille and celluloid; and ‘they have customers who are 
insatiable in demanding new types of toy animals, musical instru- 
ments, tea sets, or whatever it is they collect. They have nearly 
anything that might go into a doll house, even ash trays, book- 
ends, door-bells. 


A big demand exists for off-color jokes and tricks, and Shack- 
man’s probably turn away thousands of dollars’ worth of this kind 
of business every year. ‘You'd be surprised at the respectable 
type of person who wants to buy such merchandise,” said Mr. 
Shackman. “But we won't do an undercover business. We won't 
sell anything we can’t display openly.” Of course, some of the 
things they sell are characterized by broad, not to say mildly 
bawdy, humor, though not really offensive to most persons. There's 
a department devoted to boxes with printed labels, “come-ons” 
for the low-minded. One reading, “Come Up and See Me Some- 
time,” contains a tiny ladder. The box labeled “Where Every 
Woman Feels the Pinch,”’ contains a shoe. 


Retail outlets are stationers, novelty and variety stores, gift shops 
and department stores. The company distributes 10,000 wholesale 
catalogs each year and has five salesmen on the road. Advertising 
is handled by W. H. Hull & Co., N. Y. Copy appears in trade 
journals, national magazines and newspapers. Retail advertisements 
emphasize the fun to be had in visiting the store, recommend it 
as a “‘tonic,”” a “must’’ for the sightseer, frankly call it “that crazy 
place.” Illustrated by tiny line drawings, they usually contain 
mention of several products—some with, others without, prices. 
Music-boxes ($1.25 to $9) are often featured, as are toy animals, 
one-inch Bibles, tiny flowers under glass, 
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SHACKMAN'S | 


STREET & MADISON AVENUE, N.Y. 


How to be the life of the party: Pay a visit to 
“that crazy place” first. 
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Six and a quarter million tons of Louisiana Sugar Cane has just’ been 
harvested and run to the refineries where the $18,000,000 1938 crop will be ~* 
turned into syrup and sugar. np 


Refined the sugar will value some $40,000,000 and the syrup well over . * 
$3,000,000. 


No wonder the New Orleans market is the nation’s sweetest sales spot. { 
The New Orleans sales pot is sweetened with a grand total of over Forty 
Million Sugar Dollars! 


Why not bring your advertising down to New Orleans and stir up some 
sales action for your product among the 50 to 60 thousand people employed 
in the Louisiana Sugar Industry? The Times-Picayune and New Orleans 


ye & 


States cover both metropolitan New Orleans where the largest sugar re- 


®, 


finery in the world is located and the prosperous Trade Area where 20 
thousand sugar cane plantations are located. 
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Notes from the Managing 
Editor’s Desk 


Our editorial portfolio is so 
crammed with good articles awaiting 


Advertising’s Current Copy Purge 26 publication that we get wrinkles try- 
ing to figure out the menu for each 

Wine Industry Launches Three-Year $2,000,000 Advertising Program 28 current issue. The big package sur- 
By Elsa Gidlou vey is in type and Part I is scheduled 

for January 1. There are several 

G al salesmen’s compensation stories on 

enera tap, and an excellent article on sales 
Grownups Grow Game Gaga—and Nobody Seems to Know Why 22 control from our Detroit editor. 
By Etna M. Kelle) Burton Bigelow has delivered the 

manuscript on an assignment he’s 

Significant Trends 15 had for some weeks. on training sea- 
soned salesmen, and we're itching to 

Spotlight 31 print a good brass-tacks discussion of 
direct mail advertising. Editor Salis- 

bury sent around a mimeographed 

Markets prospectus on the next “Survey of 
Beak Cities of Marci j Buying Power” that we could only 

eae ee e route back to his office with the 
: word “Whee!” scrawled on it. Ex- 

Product Design cuse it, please, if this sounds like a 
Designing to Sell 40 renewal letter! 

Public Relations eon 
Nation's Brewers Unite to Tell a Single, Constructive ‘ Story” 247 . 

Be Rawense Mi Macks: Readers are hollering for more 

Bruce Crowell messages for sales- 

“Welcome” Replaces "No Admittance’’ on Big Business’ Factory Doormat 18 en A — see beginning this 

a. it OF Diinidion fortnight, will run every issue for a 

while. They'll be patterned after 

aI hi those that have gone before: Short 

Salesmanship messages dealing mostly with the 
Top Tomorrow's Quota by Planning Today 5 fundamentals of good salesmanship. 

By Bruce Crowell 
* * * 
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There are many indices which show that the 
Spokane Market is going forward’ under a good 
head of steam. Bank deposits, June 30 call, were 
within $50,000 of the 1929 peak; Number of 
building permits first 9 months 1938, highest for 
any like period in Spokane history; Employment 
at Grand Coulee dam, 8th Wonder of the World, 
up 66.2% over early summer. 


FLOUR AND OTHER MILL 
LOADINGS 


Another important index 
is the national forecast of 


the Regional Shippers’ 


Advisory Boards covering 
freight car requirements 
of 29 principal commodi- 
ties as furnished to the 
car service division of the 
Association of American 
Railroads. 


LUMBER & FOREST 
PRODUCTS 


LIVESTOCK 
LOADINGS 


L A ' ue 
THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


SUNDAY MORNING 
SPOKANE, 


Advertising Representatives—JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc.—New York—Chicago—Detroit—Boston—Los Angeles—San 
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Forecast of car loadings for the 
4th quarter 1938 shows esti- 
mated loadings in the Spokane 
area and contiguous territory 
(14 on the map) up 6.6% 
compared to 1937, while the 
United States total is 3.6% 
decrease. 


With 95.87% coverage of all 
Spokane newspaper-read- 
ing familiesinthecitiesand 
towns of this area (R. L. 
Polk €% Co.) The Spokes- 
man-Review and Spokane 
Daily Chronicle give the 
dominating intluence 
which enables advertisers 
to cash in on the present 
favorable conditions in 
one of the nation’s most 
favored markets. 
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IRON AND 
STEEL 


Spokane {, 


WASHINGTON 


Daily Chronicle 


EVENING © 


Francisco—COLOR REPRESENTATIVES—Sunday Spokesman-Review Magazine and Comic Sections—Associated Weekly 
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The Biggest Advertising News 


in 25 years! 


LIFE’s Continuing Study of Magazine Audiences 


| Announcing the first findings of... 


Magazines listed 
alphabeticaliy 


COLLIER’S 
LIBERTY 

| Prrece 
SATEVEPOST . 


Here Are the Figures—the Number of People Who 
See, Open, and Read Some Part of Each Issue of 
the Four Large Weekly Magazines. 


Audience as shown by the Life Study Net Paid 


10-19 yrs. 20 yrs. & over Total Circulation’ 
. 4,400,000 11,500,000 15,900,000 2,633,878 
. 3,200,000 10,800,000 14,000,000 2,485,395 

4,900,000 12,400,000 17,300,000 2,029,761 

2,700,000 10,200,000 12,900,000 3,055,123 


*Publishers’ interim statement 1erage 


for third quarter 1938. 


T SEEMS inconceivable that 
publishers of the big weeklies 
have been too modest about the 
value they have put on their 
magazines as advertising media. 


It seems inconceivable that the pub- 
lishers of LIFE would publicly state: 
‘‘The Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, and Liberty are more valuable 
advertising media than advertising men 
ever realized.” 


Yet it’s true—and the Study that 
proves it true is the biggest advertising 
news in 25 years (since the founding of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations!). 

For this Study—employing new sur- 
vey techniques—gives the first scientific- 
ally obtained figures on the number 
of people reached by each of the 
large weekly magazines! 


LIFE leads the field in these figures 
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and that pleases us, naturally. But the 
real news of the Study is the hidden 
values it reveals in the entire field! 


Surprising figures, aren’t they? They 
make every one of these respected media 


a better value than anyone ever realized. 
They make the whole weekly magazine 


field loom larger and more importantly 
as a mass medium, reaching the major 
share of the people who are worth reach- 
ing at all. 


What do these figures prove? 


For a number of years advertisers and 
advertising men have realized they 
haven’t known enough about total mag- 
azine readership. 


They have known (thanks to A.B.C.) 
how many copies of each magazine were 
sold. They have also known that there 
were more than one reader per copy. 
But how many more? Some have said a 
total of 2 readers per copy; some 3; some 
have used the convenient “average fam- 
ily’? number: 4.3. But no one knew the 
total audience each issue of each 
magazine reached. 


Who is making the Study? 


The desirability and need for such in- 
formation have been recognized through- 
out the business. For the past several 
years, it has been widely discussed in 
advertising circles. Several attempts 
have been made to inaugurate such a 
Study for all magazines. 


Then, some several months ago, LIFE 
cast the die by launching the LIFE Study 
of Weekly Magazine Audiences. The 
Study is being made in the only way 
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such a study can be to be worth a far- 
thing—scientifically, impartially. 


An impartial Committee of research 
specialists was set up to devise a method 
as nearly perfect as scientific research 
can be. The Committee is made up of 
Mr. Paul T. Cherington, independent 
Marketing Consultant; Mr. Archibald 
Crossley, President of Crossley, Inc.; 
Mr. Samuel Gill, Director of Research, 
Crossley, Inc., who is directing the field 
work; Dr. Darrell B. Lucas, Associate 
Professor of Marketing, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Crossley, Inc., whose radio research is 
recognized as the standard guide to radio 
audiences, is carrying out the Study 
under the complete control, including 
authentication and presentation of all 
findings, of the Committee. 


How is the Study being made? 


This Study is not a one-time affair. It 
will be a continuing project, with the 
findings revealed periodically. 

Many weeks were spent in arriving at 
a scientifically accurate cross-section of 
the population—in getting exactly the 
right proportion, geographically, of each 
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sex, each race, each age group, and 
standard-of-living group. Children under 
10 were not interviewed; and, of course, 
inmates of asylums and institutions were 
not included. All interviews are per- 
sonal, made by the trained and seasoned 
members of the Crossley staff. (LIFE 
will be glad to send Report No. 1, a 
detailed account of complete findings to 
date: how the sample was chosen; how 
it was corrected to eliminate the flaws 
that turned up in experimental inter- 
views. Those interested in advertising 
research and media will find it extremely 
interesting. ) 


The figures above — even though they’re 
first findings—offer a more accurate, 
more scientific yardstick for space-buy- 
ing than the advertising business has 
ever before had. 


Future Plans 


It is planned to dig further into the 
unknown facts about magazine audi- 
ences—into other phases that determine 
any medium’s value. These findings will 
be announced as they come to light. 
Watch for them—they’ll constitute the 
most important media information re- 
vealed in 25 years! 
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Your friends and your clients deserve the best... 


Be really different this year... give them a box of Havana Cigars. 


GENUINE HAVANAS -MADE IN HAVANA! 


Every man loves the aroma of a REAL Havana Cigar. Genuine 
Imported HAVANA CIGARS cost but little more than good 
domestic cigars. Men everywhere recognize the fact that Cuban- 
made Havanas are the finest cigars that money can buy. 


(Of THE GENUINE 


Look for the green Warranty Stamp 
of the Cuban Government. This 
official seal will be found 


woly br of Chall a tcf og cy 
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CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY 
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Y OUR retail outlets can be quickly identified when 


they are listed under your trade mark in Classified 


Telephone Directories. Companies in many lines find 
that this Dealer Identification Service increases sales 
... makes advertising more effective. 

Among the hundreds of concerns whose trade marks 
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appear in the Classified, taking a single field for illus- 
tration, are the office equipment manufacturers shown 
above. Let us discuss the Classified as it would apply 
to your business. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company, Trade Mark Ser- 


vice Division, 195 Broadway, New York (E-Xchange 3-9800) or 
311 West Washington Street, Chicago (OF Ficial 9300), 
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THEIR SEPARATORS TURN 
OUT VANISHING CREAM 


Cream is cash in FARM JOURNAL house- 
holds. Cash that buys vanishing cream, 
varnish and a vast assortment of other 
things. For America’s farm families produce 
nearly eight billion dollars’ worth of crops 
in order to buy, for cash, a large proportion 
of all manufactured goods. 


FARM JOURNAL is geared editorially to the 
money-conscious news-minded farm family. 
National in scope, concise as farm readers 
like it, timely as no other farm magazine 
can be because it prints and delivers on a 
four day writer-to-reader schedule, FARM 
JOURNAL shapes the producing, selling, 
and buying plans of 1400,000 modern 


farm families. 


The result is intense reader interest which 
creates immediate and profitable response 
to your sales story. 


FARM JOURNAL 
(Washington Square, Philadelphia 


Reaches 1,400,000 Families 
Whose Crop is Money 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALes MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 15, 1938: 


prices she had to 
pay under New 
trade she had paid 73 cents for a bottle of Hexylresorcinol ; 
now the druggist demands $1.25. Last Winter she remem- 


A housewife was 
Are Fair Trade plising the 
York’s fair trade 
bers paying 23 cents for a small-sized jar of Vick’s Vapo- 


other day about the 
. 
Prices FAIR? 
law. Before fair 
Rub, yesterday the druggist asked 35 cents. 


@ @ @ ‘It’s an outrage,” she said; “I used to think 
that 73 cents was a lot to pay for Hexylresorcinol because 
most of it must be water anyway; but I had good results 
from it and I didn’t know of anything which would take 
its place. The same was true of Vick’s. Both were good, 
but both were very high-priced. It certainly burns me up 
now to pay half again as much for something which I 
always thought carried a too-big profit to the maker and 
the storekeeper.” 


@ @ @ We aren’t going to argue the merits or de- 
merits of fair trade. Let’s assume that the old prices of 
the two products mentioned above did not allow a fair 
margin and let’s assume further that today’s prices are cor- 
rect so far as they give reasonable profits to manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 


@ @ @ The point—and it seems to be a big point— 
is that Mrs. Consumer had no way of knowing that there 
was anything unfair about the old prices. Now when she 
is asked to pay half again as much for the same article 
she has difficulty in adjusting her sense of values. She 
can’t believe that the same product will do her half again 
as much good; she thinks she is being gypped, and she be- 
comes an easy mark for any clerk who can offer a “‘just as 
good” substitute at a much lower price. 


@ @ @ The boosting of prices under fair trade 
(though not all prices have been boosted) need not neces- 
sarily result in diminished unit sales of price-standardized 
products, but a dropping off is likely to be felt unless 
manufacturers are smart enough to convince housewives 
that their products are worth all that the retailer now asks. 


@ @ @ Consumers who have never used a particular 
product will always be more interested in a story of what 
it will do for them than in one about what the product 
contains or how carefully it is made. 


@ @ @-: But the old customer knows what the prod- 
uct will do. Through long experience she has developed 
a value scale. Mere reiteration of uses isn’t going to con- 
vince her that it is as good a buy for 15 cents as it was 
for 10 cents. 


@ @ @ Manufacturers who want to get the good 
will of independent retailers:by going fair trade and who 
at the same time do not want to run the risk of incurring 
consumer ill will might give some thought to an extension 
of their advertising program so that they will be able to 
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resell those present customers who think they are being 
gypped, and yet maintain undiminished that part of their 
campaign designed to attract new customers. Higher prices 
call for more and more emphasis on quality, on the cost 
of the basic materials, the values added by manufacture, the 
careful inspection, the guarantee, and any other factors 
which will make a consumer believe that the price asked 
is a fair one and that the product is a better value than 
competitive lower-priced products. 


D li N Last week for the first time 

in nearly three months the 
echine ot index Bor of business 
compiled by such organiza- 
tions as Business Week, 
New York Times, Barron’s 
and New York Herald 
Tribune, turned down. The decline was slight but may be 
prolonged into the New Year. There are no indications 
of any unsettlement of more than a temporary nature. 


Alarming 


@ @ @ The Hoskins-Dewey Directional Index gave 
warning on October 29 of a coming halt in the sensational 
rise in general business conditions and the sponsors expect 
it to weaken until somewhere around the last week in Janu- 
ary. Their index precedes the actual course of business by 
several wecks; therefore, if their deductions are correct 
business should resume its upturn during March. The 
index is seasonally adjusted, and the predicted upturn will 
be more vigorous than the normal spring rise. 


@ @ @ (If there should be a three-months’ decline 
it is nothing to cause worry. On the contrary, it would be 
a healthy correction. The Federal Reserve Board index of 
industrial production for November was over 100 com- 
pared with 96 for October, 90 for September and in the 
low 70's last Spring. The improvement of one-third has 
been greater than any previous one known in a like time. 
The present rise has been orderly and has had much 
greater staying power than the one in 1933. 


Ratio of Residential Building to Urban 
Population in Each State 


Number of Dwellings Constructed Per 100,000 Urban Population 
in the First 6 Months of 1938 
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Building activity this year was greatest in the South and 
Southwest, Mountain and Pacific Coast sections. Building and 
scores of other favorable aspects of the South will be portrayed 
in a big section of text and Pictographs to be a smashing 
feature of the January 1 issue of Sates MANAGEMENT. 
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@ @ @ The decline, of course, will not hit all in- 
dustries equally hard. Concurrent with a decline in indus- 
trial production will probably come increases in both retail 
and wholesale sales. Retail sales in October, the most 
recent month for which figures are available, show the 
biggest totals for any month this year and of course the 
best comparisons with any 1937 month. 


@ @ @ Increased taxes and higher labor costs will 
eventually appear in consumer prices. Be sure that your 
salesmen are pointing out the advantages of buying today. 


Year Round 
Wage Plans 


In the November 15 
SM Joseph L. Nichol- 
son wrote a very con- 
vincing article on the 
big stake that sales 
managers have in the 
trend toward the adop- 
tion of annual wage plans. They are definitely a step 
toward more stable markets. Therefore, when General 
Motors announced recently its employe benefit plans which 
will iron out many of the ups and downs of the automobile 
business so far as some 200,000 workers are concerned, 
they made big sales news. Their plans are simple. When- 
ever an eligible employe’s weekly income falls below a 
certain proportion of a full week’s pay the corporation will 
advance him the difference. The loan bears no interest 
and the employe repays in work and then only as he is 
given an opportunity to work. This plan supplements 
efforts that have been made over a period of years to level 
out factory employment. 


@ @ @ The effects of the plan go far beyond Gen- 
eral Motors and the automotive industry. Automobiles, 
apparel, houschold equipment and consumer goods indus- 
tries and services generally are in a circle where each is 
providing better business for the others. Therefore, steady 
employment at good wages is a selfish gain for manufac- 
turers who have such a policy, rather than being philan- 
thropy or altruism. 


@ @ @ The great need now, if business is to keep 
moving ahead, is improvement in the industries which have 
been backward. This means, of course, chiefly the durable 
goods industries, the railroads, the utilities companies. 
There is hardly any limit to the business that can be carried 
on in this country, short of the limit made by production 
capacity, if all the industries are going along together and 
supporting each other. The automotive industry, which is 
making a strong showing this Fall (October and Novem- 
ber registrations for a number of the important brands are 
ahead of 1937), would show much greater improvement if 
the railways, the machinery and heavy equipment manufac- 
turers, factory and commercial building, foreign trade and 
other relatively depressed occupations were giving more 
employment to people who would like to buy automobiles. 


e@®e- ‘e annual wage rlans and profit-sharine 
plans a~’ e-essarily competitive for a company can 
adopt either or both. But the testimony recently given at 
Washington by industrialists, labor leaders and economists 
indicated that annual wage plans would seem to offer 
greater assurances of stabilized business than profit-sharing 
plans. Labor leaders in general seem to be enthusiastic 
about annual wage plans but either indifferent or antago 
nistic to the profit-sharing plans. 


eee They agree with Edsel Ford that if the em- 
ployer keeps his wages up to a satisfactory level and gives 
steady employment he can save himself and his employes, 
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SOURCES OF NATIONAL INCOME 
(1919-1921 and 1935 1937) 


100% 
AGRICULTURE 14.3% — 
y 1.9% 
MINING [30% | 
22.7% 
MANUFACTURING 238% 
“4 19% 
CONSTRUCTION —s05 1" | 104% 
TRANSPORTATION AND | tice | 
OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES / | we 
TRADE 147% | “| 95% 
GOVERNMENT 60% | 
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MISCELLANEOUS 2% 4A% 
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A part of Dr. Isador Lubin’s testimony before the O’Mahoney 
Investigating Committee dealt with the changes in the sources 
of national income over a 16-year span. As shown by one of 
his charts, the greatest increases came in government and 
service. More money to hairdressers and garage mechanics, 
less to farmers, miners, carpenters, conductors and to clerks. 


as Barron’s points out, “all the botheration of distributing 
any fixed percentage of the net profits according to some 
pre-determined plan.” 


@ @ @ The big argument on profit-sharing plans 
centers around the above-mentioned skepticism on the part 
of labor, and also this point: There is general and natural 
confusion between regular wage payments and profit-shar- 
ing which the employes may have enjoyed during preceding 
periods. The combination of the two things comes to be 
thought of as the normal yearly earnings. So when there 
is an absence of the expected profit bonus it looks to the 
wage earner like a cut in wages—and to make things worse 
the “cut” is likely to come when the employe needs the 
money most and during those days of company adversity 
when worker contentment and satisfaction are most hoped 
for and needed. 


@ @ @ Recently many editorial offices received a 
“blind” story for immediate release telling of what is sup- 
noced to have happened in Waterville, Me. The fire de- 
partment there had a hurry call and when the firemen 
arrived there was no fire and hadn’t been a fire. A plumber 
announced, “I’m fixing an oil burner and I thought it 
would be wise to have a chemical nearby for protection.’ 


@ @ @ To SM editors the release smelled of com- 
petitive propaganda. On a hunch they called a coal trade 
association and an executive admitted that it was one of 
their releases. ‘Well—we all want free competition, but 
that type of below-the-belt fighting ought to be stopped 
by legislation if business men won't stop it themselves. 
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Druggist: John M. Considine, former 
assistant sales manager, is elevated to 
general sales manager of United Drug 
Co., Boston. As a boy he worked in 
a drug store in Watkins Glen, N. Y., 
his birthplace, and has stuck to the 
drug business ever since. He joined 
United in 1919. 


On His Metal: C, A. Geatty has been 
appointed manager of metal sales of 
National Lead Co., N. Y. He was 
formerly manager of the firm's At- 
lantic branch metal department. He 
has been with the company, or its sub- 
sidiaries, since 1910. 


Leads Trailers: Roy A. Fruehauf is 

promoted to vice-president and direc- 

tor of sales of Fruehauf Trailer Co., 

Detroit. He has been v.-p. in charge 
of western operations. 


Oilman: P. A. Brenner, former wes- 
tern division representative of Penn- 
zoil Co., Oil City, Pa., becomes 
regional sales manager. His head- 
quarters are in Cleveland, and his ter- 
ritory includes Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky. He joined Pennzoil in 1934. 


Grocer: B. C. Ohlandt, above, has been ap- 
pointed president and = general manager of 
Grocery Store Products Co., N. Y. For the 
past 16 years he has been with R. B. Davis 
Co., maker of Cocomalt and baking powder, 
most recently as Davis’ general sales manager. 
Before that he was with Lipton’s Tea. 


a be 


More Changes: Sidney Carter, left, leaves the 
post of s.m., Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., to “further the merchandising program” of 
Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis. For ten 
years prior to 1936 he headed Merchants Serv- 
ice Bureau of Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. 
Louis. Frank A. Frey, right, succeeds the late 
Charles W. Paeschke as president and treasurer 
of Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee 
farm equipment maker. He has been with the 
company since 1913, serving as executive v.-p. 
and treasurer since 1936. 


Photo of Mr. Ohlandt by Nation-Wide 
News Service; of Mr. Geatty by 
Blank-Stoller 
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When General Flectric 
threw open its gates at 
the Bridgeport plant 
about a third of the 
total community popu- 
lation came in during 
the day, had = refresh- 
ments, saw the plant 
and all the produets it 
produces. The throngs 
were all there as in- 
vited guests of the em- 
ploves, 


“Welcome” Replaces “No Admittance” 
on big business’ Factory Doormat 


Hlossewarmings at the plant, during which Mr. and Mrs. 


\merica are given an opportunity to see fabrication proc- 


esses, are now an accepted part of the public relations pro- 


vram of many corporations. This article tells how G-h, 


Armstrong Cork, McCormick & Co. and others extend the 


vlad hand to visitors at the factory. 


BY E. W. 


RIENDLINESS in business may 
be on the rise, judging by the 
increasing number of companies 
that hold plant “open house” 
days for employes, for dealers and for 
the public. Such occasions, full of 
courtesy and welcome, are part of pub- 
lic relations programs to get more 
people to know more about American 
producers of goods. The various 
values of “open houses” are set forth 
by several top rank executives in this 
article. Occasionally even the sales 
value can be estimated. 
General Electric Co., which puts 
such strong emphasis upon good em- 
ploye relations (seldom has there been 
a strike in the G-E army), held a vast 
open house” for the employes of its 
Bridgeport, Conn.., plant and their 
friends on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 1. Thousands inspected the great 
plant as guests of the workers. Every- 
one who came—which meant about 
one-third of the community and _ its 
ecured his “invitation” from 
an employe. 


suburb 
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This tremendous “at home’ was 
strictly unofficial in character. The 
idea had originated with workers who 
wanted to show their families and 
friends where they work and what they 


General Food’s factory 
party for the country- 
side around Battle 
Creek was so popular 
with “Believe-Tt-Or- 
Not” Ripley present 
in person—that it had 
to be continued for 
two extra days for 
crowds like this. 
People saw the new 
buildings and sampled 
the new product— 
Huskies—these being 
the real reasons for 

the “open house.” 


do for a living. Not a single speech 
was made and there were no cere- 
monies except the pulling of the latch 
string by Mayor Jasper McLevy of 
Bridgeport. People just streamed in 
and were shown through the plant, 
where skeleton crews kept a few oper- 
ations going. 

Assisting the welcoming committee 
were 77 members of the G-E “Quarter 
C-ntury Club” whose collected years 
of service with the company total 
i,272. Refreshments were served to 
everybody, and a band played. The 
story of the big party was later told in 
pictures to all General Electric em- 
ployes everywhere in ‘General Electric 
Candid Camera Captures;” a rotogra- 
vure newspaper. 

This whole informal affair gave a 
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“Friendship Court” - 
with ye olde English vil- 
lage atmosphere  com- 
plete with lamp posts 
—is where McCormick & 
Co. serves tea and friend- 
liness to everybody who 
comes to the Baltimore 
plant. Business offices 
open directly from this 
“court.” 


lot of people a good idea of the com- 
pany’s Bridgeport operations. It gave 
thousands of employes a chance to take 
their friends “inside.” It displayed 
Genera] Electric products in a new and 
appealing way. And it caused endless 
friendly discussion all over Bridgeport. 

While the whole party was non- 
commercial, a generous gesture by the 
company toward its employes, it pro- 
duced incidental results that are meas- 
urable. Employe store sales—at slight- 
ly above cost—rose steadily through 
the succeeding days of the month. 
These sales for September were 25% 
above those of September, 1937, which 
is an upward curve not paralleled by 
general retail sales this year. No fig- 
ures are available on dealer sales 
throughout Bridgeport; but they, too, 
are believed to have risen. 

The gigantic factory entertainment 
spread the idea through the whole 
town. Two weeks later Bridgeport 
merchants bought full pages in their 
local papers to promote “Open House 
Week” by the stores, with a radio pro- 
gram, a prize quiz contest, and other 
promotions. 
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Vice-President Charles E. Wilson 
laid down the principle behind the 
G-E “open house’” when he said: 
“Hospitality is a magic word which 
should be found more often in the 
vocabulary of business. Too many 
companies and too many managements 
have been unable to learn that the open 
door is seldom broken down.” 

The Armstrong Cork Co. holds 
“open house” at its plants continu- 
ously. Doors stand open to anybody 
who wants to be guided through. A 
courteous welcome is extended to vis- 
itors singly or in groups, because the 
company believes attention to visitors 
is not only good public relations but 
of definite sales value as well. 

Nearly 8,000 persons visit the main 
plant at Lancaster, Pa., every year. 
They come from every state in the 
union and foreign countries, and rep- 
resent all walks of life from school 
children to members of professions. 

To see that these people are efh- 
ciently guided through the plant—one 
of the world’s largest for the manu- 
facture of linoleum and felt-base floor 
coverings—a corps of trained guides, 


Visitors at Armstrong 
Cork Cols plants see 
the ultimate products 
on all sides — even 
when thev have lunch 
in the company cafe- 
teria. Armstrong doors 
are open to groups 
and individuals — al- 
Ways. Guides show 
more than 8.000 peo- 
ple through the Lan- 
Caster plant alone 
every vear. 


composed of young men who do cleri- 
cal work in various production depart- 
ments, is ready on a few minutes’ 
notice to handle a group of a half 
dozen or several hundred. These 
young men, chosen because of alert- 
ness, appearance, intelligence, person- 
ality and their thorough familiarity 
with manufacturing operations, are 
also good salesmen. During the course 
of the factory trip, which takes an hour 
and a half, they help sell Armstrong's 
objective which has been emphasized 
for years in their advertising—'‘Lino- 
leum for every room in the house.”’ 

The company opened its Lancaster 
offices and linoleum plant to the gen- 
eral public in 1926. During that first 
year, to gauge public interest in the 
plant, “open house” was held for one 
week. More than 2,000 visitors took 
advantage of the event. This con- 
vinced Armstrong that the public— 
women especially—were interested in 
seeing how the linoleum they used in 
their homes was manufactured. From 
that time on, a constant service was 
maintained with trips each weekday 
(except Saturday) at 9:00 and 10:30 
a.m., and 2:00 and 3:30 p.m. 

When Armstrong’s doors were 
thrown open to the public, a hostess 
was appointed to look after the visitors 
and to direct the guide service. She 
supervises the education of the guides. 
They are trained by reference books 
and statistics and are thoroughly 
schooled in the history of the company. 

In addition to the standard trip 
through the plant and the product dis- 
play room, special groups are given a 
demonstration by experts of Arm- 
strong’s bureau of interior decoration, 
a section of the advertising department, 
on problems in home decoration. 

Three booklets are made available to 
visitors. They are: “The Story of 
Cork,” “The Story of Linoleum,” and 
“A Day with Cork.”” In the event the 
visitor appears to be seriously consider- 
ing the purchase of linoleum for her 
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home, she is given other literature, 
such as “Beauty Hints for the Home 
Decorator.” Should the visitors be 
educators or teachers, they are given, 
in addition, a large booklet titled, 
‘Partners in Business,’ which is a com- 
prehensive history of the Armstrong 
Cork Co. and its activities. These 
booklets often find their way into 
school libraries where they are filed for 
reference. Samples of Armstrong's 
cleaner and Linogloss wax are also 
distributed. 

During the past two years, Arm- 
strong has cooperated with agents who 
make bus trips from adjacent large 
cities. In most cases the passengers 
are women, who pay a small sum for 
a day's bus ride into beautiful Lan- 
caster County. One of the attractions 
of these trips is a visit through the 
Armstrong plant. 

On September 10 of this year, the 
largest single group to visit the plant 
came nearly 1,000 strong—members 
and families of the Engineers’ Club of 
Lehigh Valley, Pa. Handling this un- 
usually Jarge number of guests required 
a good deal of advance preparation. 
A corps of 95 guides was assembled 
and given detailed instructions days 
ahead of the visit. When the visitors 
arrived, they were met at the entrance 
and shown the way to registration 
headquarters (every visitor must reg- 
ister his mame and sign a form 
releasing the company from liability in 
case of accident), and from then on 
were in the care of guides. 


Most Come in Groups 


The crowd was broken down into 
groups of 15, with one guide for each 
group. Following their trip through 
the plant, the visitors ate luncheon in 
the plant cafeteria. They ate a typical 
meal as provided for the employes. 
The club paid the luncheon expenses. 
To facilitate the movement of the large 
gathering, the majority of whom as- 
sembled from many points in Pennsyl- 
vania in their own cars, the company 
arranged ample parking space and for 
a state highway police escort. 

While many of the people who visit 
the plant are tourists driving through 
Lancaster, or homemakers from Lan- 
caster and adjacent communities, the 
majority come in organized groups. 
These include Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
farm organizations, industrial art 
teachers, art and interior decoration 
study classes, elementary, high school 
and college groups, fraternal societies, 
civic organizations, government, indus- 
trial, financial, architectural, women’s 
professional and visual education or- 
ganizations, and others. 

Armstrong has extended its visitors’ 
service to other Armstrong plants 
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throughout the country. Warren B. 
Bowers, a supervisor of over 20 years’ 
experience, has just been appointed 
chief guide for the entire company and 
is now working on plans for scheduled 
trips in all of the plants and periodic 
“open house” days for the various 
communities in which plants are lo- 
cated. 

President H. W. Prentis, Jr., tells 
SALES MANAGEMENT: “We are firm 
believers in the ‘open house’ plan for 
our factories because we find that it 
serves three very useful purposes. 
First, a large number of women and 
young people, who are the present and 
future buyers of home equipment, see 
our products being made and learn at 
first hand how they can be put to prac- 
tical use. Thus our own sales are 
directly benefited. Secondly, every 
community through its contact with 
our factories becomes aware of 
our company’s ‘corporate personality.’ 
Finally, because our plants are fairly 
representative of modern industry, 
every visit made to them by the gen- 
eral public helps in some degree to 
create a better understanding of busi- 
ness as a whole.” 

General Foods Corp. believes in 


holding ‘open house” when there’s a 
reason for it, such as a new or mod- 
ernized plant, a new process, or a new 
product to show neighbors in the com- 
munity. 

Throngs have visited company fac- 
tories by invitation when it seemed to 


be a natural thing to do. “‘Natural- 
ness’ is the basis of all General Foods 
public relations. The company feels, 
as Emerson did, when he wrote: 
“What you are . . . thunders so that 
I cannot hear what you say.” So it 
lives with its many communities and 
lets folks form their own opinion, says 
Vice-President Verne Burnett. But its 
constant improvements can’t be kept 
secret. And the company does try to 
make sure that there is no misinterpre- 
tation of the company. Countrywide 
impressions radiate from its plants, 
offices, personnel, and people who deal 
with it. 

Good housekeeping in plants, good 
outside appearance, and pleasant recep- 
tion of visitors help. Plant officials 
are encouraged to take part in com- 
munity life. There is no standard 
national set of requirements laid upon 
these men, but they are cognizant of 

(Continued on page 58) 


Advertising Campaigns 


bo and New Products as Promoted in | 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Journals and Dealer Helps 


NBC Trio for B & W 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp., Louisville, signed a year’s con- 
tract with NBC for the presentation 
of “Plantation Party” over 49 stations 
of the Blue network, coast-to-coast. It 
started December 9, will be heard 
every Friday night from 9 to 9:30. 
Bugler Tobacco gets the commercials, 
prepared by Russel M. Seeds, Chicago 
agency. 

This is the third NBC program for 
B & W. The others are “Avalon 
Time,” for Avalon ten-cent cigarettes, 
which is heard on 65 Red network sta- 
tions for a half-hour Saturday eve- 
nings. Seeds is also the agency. The 
Raleigh and Kool cigarettes period 
(with Tommy Dorsey's orch.) goes 
out on 55 Red stations Wednesdays 
from 8:30 to9 p.m. BBDO, N. Y., 
is the agency. 


Plenty of Peas 

Faced with a big surplus, some 180 
pea-packers (80% of the industry) 
have formed the Canned Pea Market- 
ing Cooperative to move 30,000,000 
cases from warehouses to kitchen 
shelves. Dan Gerber, of Gerber Prod- 


ucts Co., Fremont, Mich., is chairman. 

Normal consumption is about 21,- 
000,000 cases a year. This year’s crop 
was larger, and only 2% of the cus- 
tomary acreage was abandoned, com- 
pared to 9% in other seasons. When 
an over-supply piles up the pea indus- 
try gets jittery. Canners, under their 
contracts, must take all the peas offered 
by growers. Poorly financed canners 
find themselves in a “tight” and, to 
pay the growers, usually dump quanti- 
ties on the auction block. Warehouses 
become crammed with mortgaged peas. 
Quantity buyers, suspecting a drop in 
prices, hold off. 

The Pea Co-op is scheduling two 
drives, one for January 15, the other 
about March 15. 

Leo Burnett agency, Chicago, is 
working with Norman W. Gregg, Chi- 


cago publicist, and the Modern Science © 


Institute, Toledo, on both campaigns. 
Burnett will handle ad copy; Mr. 
Gregg publicity releases; and the Insti- 
tute “how to cook and serve peas” 
recipes for newspapers and magazines. 

Consumer copy will appear in The 
American Weekly, This Week and in 
color-roto in certain cities. Proof 
sheets and mats will go to dealers and 
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newspapers for local promotion, and 
dealers will play up peas on their 
handbills. 

Trade papers will carry page ads, 
mostly. The list includes: Progressive 
Grocer, Super Market Merchandising, 
National Grocers’ Bulletin, National 
Retail Grocers’ Bulletin, Independent 
Grocers’ Bulletin, Independent Grocer- 
gram, Cooperative Merchandiser. 

Point-of-sale material consists of 
300,000 sets of window strips, stream- 
ers, price cards, and reprints of con- 
sumer ads. 

Meat and fish packers are being 
asked to advertise peas as a companion 
to meat and fish dishes. 

“Besides having an unprecedented 
pack this year,” says Mr. Gerber, 
“weather conditions produced a crop 
of unusually fine quality. Twenty- 
eight states grow peas commercially, 
and 18 are known as packing states. 
Leaders are Wis., Mich., Minn., III., 
Pa., N. Y., Md., Del., Ore. and 
Wash.” 


Chrissmuss Giff ! 


Not so long ago kind-hearted manu- 
facturers were urging husbands to 
“give your wife a new Elite washboard 
for Christmas. Don’t make her rub 
on a wornout board.” ‘Times change, 
and Bendix Home Appliances, South 
Bend, now tells undecided husbands: 
“Give your wife workless washdays 

. a Bendix Home Laundry, suc- 
cessor to the washing machine. . “4 

Prepared by Brooke, Smith & 
French, Detroit, the magazine copy 
goes on to state, beneath a picture of 
a woman holding a star-tipped wand, 
“Of course you can’t hang a Bendix 
on the Christmas tree. But the Bendix 
gift box, with its Magic Wand—to 
wave washday work away—and book, 
is a clever way to present this grand 
gift.” The wand is a device which 
other. makers of bulky products might 
adapt to get their wares by proxy 
under tinselled trees. 

At the season of peace and good 
will, it seems a pity to report a jarring 
note, but accuracy compels us. To 
quote from two ads in the same issue 
of S. E. P. 


“Dear Jim: Do you remember last 
Christmas? I gave you some neckties. You 
said they were very pretty, but something 
in your voice sounded like a little boy 
that Santa Claus had forgotten. I went 
upstairs and cried. 

“I thought how wonderful Christmas 
must have seemed when you were Dicky’s 
age. And how it gradually became a day 
when you did everything you could for us, 
and got almost nothing for yourself. 

“T've waited a whole year to give you 
something that would really bring back 
the feeling of Christmas the way you used 
to know it. I think this Hamilton Watch 
will do it. And I hope it will remind you 
for many, many years that Dicky and I 
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think you are the finest fellow in the 
world—even though we sometimes forget 
to say so. Your wife, Mary,” 

The ad is by BBDO, N. Y., for 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Only a few pages removed is an- 
other by Alfred J. Silberstein, N. Y., 
for Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, 
N. J.: “The ideal Christmas gift 

. that stays new and desirable long 

after the mistletoe has faded and the 
tree is down . give Botany 
WrinkleProof ties.” 

Maybe Wife Mary shouldn’t have 
sobbed her heart out upstairs. 


PALMOLIVE OFFERS YOU THIS 


imaging HN BARGAIN 


Revolutionary 


yoru “SPIRAL-CURVE” RAZOR 
ee *2°° Value 
A ond 2 Blades 
a Py with 25° tube of 
ae X PALMOLIVE SHAVE CREAM 


(LATHER OR BRUSHLESS) 


CONT BLAME THE BLADE FOR A BAD SHAVE 
WHEN )1 MAY GE THE RATORS FAULT! 


y ASK TOUR DEALER TO:SHOW. YOU: THIS NEW 
SPIRAL: CURVE!’ RAZOR TODAY! SUBRUHIM: 


Razor manufacturers have brought out 
shaving preparations, so Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet comes back with this new 
type razor. It is being tested in Allen- 
town, Pa., by agents Benton & Bowles, 


The Champeen! 

In the wrestling wracket there are 
several “world’s champions.” The 
Terrible Turk may be Champion of 
the World—within the jurisdiction of 
New York’s wrestling commission. 
Across a state line the Bounding Bul- 
gar may wear a golden belt and title. 
On the Pacific Coast a third, fourth or 
even fifteenth, “champ” will apply 
headlocks to aspiring contenders. 

This multiplicity of “the one and 
only” was recalled by two ads appear- 
ing in successive days in the New York 
Times. The first, inserted by Wilson 
Distilling Co. (through White-Lowell, 
N. Y.) trumpeted that “Wilson— 
That's All’ whisky is “Today the 


largest selling single brand of whisky 
in the greatest market in the U. S. A. 
—New York City. Based on aggre- 
gate sales for 10-month period ending 
October 31, 1938.” 

Pronto, Calvert Distillers Corp. 
leaped into the ring with almost a full 
pase ad (by Benton & Bowles agency, 

N. Y.) which retorted: 

“Calvert ‘Special’ is 1. sangeet sell- 
ing whisky in New York City! 2. 
Largest selling whisky in America!! 
3. Largest selling whisky in the 
world!!! Based on our estimates of 
dollar sales for the past 12 months.” 

Hiram Walker & Sons (through 
Sherman K. Ellis, N. Y.) in Middle 
West newspapers furthermore, claims 
its “Ten High” is the “best seller in 
independent package stores from coast 
to coast!—according to an unbiased 
survey of independent package stores 
sponsored by leading distillers.” 

Spectators can take time out to si 
a Coca-Cola, largest selling cola drink 
in the celestial solar system!!!! 


Gateway to Hollywood 

That’s the title of a new —™ 
with which Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., 
Chicago, starts its tenth year as a Co- 
lumbia network customer. January 8 is 
the date, 60 CBS stations the hook-up. 

“Gateway” is a hunt for undiscov- 
ered cinema talent. Jesse L. Lasky, 
noted producer, is to direct it in con- 
junction with RKO Pictures. Applica- 
tions for the contest are released at 
“thousands of RKO theatres.” Win- 
ners will receive six-month guarantees 
of $125 a week (dreams of millions 
included, too) in the movie capital, 
where RKO will feature them under 
the studio names “Alice Eden” and 
“Jack Archer.” 

Competing players throughout, the 
air series will be supported by picture 
stars in weekly dramatizations. Prob- 
ably the talent hunt will replace Wrig- 
ley’s “Laugh Liner’ program, though 
that’s not yet settled. 


TWA Doubles 


Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., will double its advertising budget 
for 1939, reports I. S. Randall, N. Y. 
sales manager. Its business rose 28% 
in the first 11 months of this year. 

Space placing will continue in the 
hands of J. Stirling Getchell, N. Y. 
agency. Newspapers will get the 
largest share. Currently TWA is using 
papers in 67 cities on its routes. 

In preparation for next Spring's 
copy theme, the line is running a 
slogan contest among its 2,000 em- 
ployes. The theme will emphasize that 
traveling by air one can enjoy both the 
N. Y. and San Francisco fairs in a 
two-week vacation. 
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Grownups Grow Game Gaga—and 


Nobody Seems to Know Why 


Perhaps it’s an escape mechanism working. At any rate, the 


sale of adult games has reached a new all-time high, and the 


epidemic shows no signs of abating. 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


F the fabulous man from Mars 
should visit us briefly to study our 
customs, he would probably write 
in his notebook that we're a na- 
tion much given to game-playing. Sup- 
porting this claim, there’s the fact that 
so many of our modern homes have 
playrooms, obviously designed for 
adults, with their bars and sophisti- 
cated murals. (A decade ago he would 
have found most of them merely base- 
ments, containing nothing much except 
furnaces and odd bits of junk.) 

Then there are the striking displays 
of adult games in drug, department, 
chain and sporting goods stores; the 
large amount of interior space, thou- 
sands of square feet in some of the 
larger stores, devoted to this merchan- 
dise, as well as the sizable newspaper 
space used by stores to advertise 
games; and the increasingly large 
amounts of space used by manufac- 
turers of games in such magazines as 
Esquire, New Yorker and Time. 

Adults are playing games as they 
have never before played them in this 
country. Still we’re not playing them 
quite so avidly as the man from Mars 
might suspect from the activities of 
those selling them. Games, luxuries 
in a sense, are peculiarly susceptible to 
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promotion. There's a good mark-up 
on them. Consequently, both manu- 
facturers and retailers are doing their 
best to keep the ball rolling. 

Figures for adult games are difficult 
to obtain, partly because manufacturers 
are reluctant to release them, and 
partly because the definition of the 
term is elastic, since many games de- 
signed primarily for children have 
been taken up by adults. But the toy 
industry expects to take $240,000,000 
from the nation’s pocketbook this year. 
It is generally conceded that about 
15% of our annual toy sales volume 
is in games. This year the percentage 
will probably be higher, because of the 
vogue for adult games—but no one 
will hazard a guess as to its exact 
amount. 

However, adult game sections in de- 
partment stores have swollen beyond 
the recognition of those who recall 
them as they were three years ago, and 
some stores have special buyers for 
these departments alone. In a full 
page advertisement in the N. Y. Times 
last August, R. H. Macy & Co. com- 
pared 1928, the “boom” year, with 
1938, a “boon” year, stating, ‘Speak- 
ing of fun, Macy customers bought 
(in the first six months of 1938) 


More than with most merchandise, 
publicity can make the popularity of 
a game ...thus newspapers are flooded 
with “human interest” pictures of 
people at play. These are firemen 
whiling away time at the engine-house 


with “4-5-6.” 


Badminton, an old favorite for long in 

eclipse, is currently riding high . . . 

which supports manufacturers’ belief 
that “games come in cycles.” 


57,224 more things in our Adult 
Games Department.” 

There are numerous, and conflicting, 
explanations for the current boom in 
games. One theory is that during Pro- 
hibition days when people gathered 
for bridge, after a few drinks they 
would crave more exciting games re- 
quiring less concentration. Besides, 
there were always some who would 
not, or could not, play bridge. For 
these, bagatelle, pin ball and other 
games of chance were provided. 

Gradually more and more party- 
goers turned to these games. Then, 
with repeal, there was more entertain- 
ing in homes and games came into 
greater favor. The depression intensi- 
fied the trend. A game, purchased 
for the price of one person’s movie 
ticket, would provide entertainment 
for the entire family. The rich also 
took up the fad, inspired in part by 
Elsa Maxwell, who made games the 
fashion at swank parties. 
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But the ball was really started by 
“Monopoly,” believed in the trade to 
have sold at the rate of $1,000,000 a 
year—and it’s still selling. Invented 
by Charles Darrow and launched mod- 
estly in the Philadelphia market, it 
caught the public fancy and was 
snapped up by Parker Bros. (Salem, 
Mass.), who distributed it nationally. 
Psychologists say that it supplies an 
emotional need, telescoping into a 
couple of hours the sensation of years 
of “big business financing’’—buying, 
selling, handling huge sums of money. 
In its wake came dozens of other 
games based on similar principles, 
among them “Inflation,”’ “Big Board,” 
“Jamboree,” and “Balance the Bud- 
get.” 

Next came games that offered vicari- 
ously the thrills of occupations usually 
considered glamorous. In this group 
are ‘Five Star Final,”’ “Boake Carter’s 
Star Reporter,” and other newspaper 
games; “Charlie Chan” and the detec- 
tive games: “Lowell Thomas’ Worid 
Cruise’; the Dale Carnegie gamc, 
“How to Win Fricnds and Influence 
People.” A related group is that of 
sports, played on game boards: Base- 
ball, basketball, bowling, golf, hockey, 
and the racine games with miniature 
dogs, horses, boats, etc. 

Another example of a game offering 
vicarious thrills is “Love,” invented by 
19-year-old Dottie Davis who formed 
a company to market it, and is cur- 
rently selling the game at $2. 


“Love,” a board game played with 
cards representing a hug, a kiss, etc., 
is said to offer players many oppor- 
tunities to be coy and to make clever 
remarks. Object of the game is 
“matrimony.” 

Then there's the thought-provoking 
group, some of which are based on 
that perennial favorite, Anagrams. 
Leader in this class is Parker Co.'s 
“Crossword Lexicon,” a word-building 
game, the sales of which alone have 
been reputedly enough to keep many 
a game department out of the red. 
Somewhat similar are the quiz games, 
a number taking their names from 
radio programs: ‘‘Paul Wing's Spell- 
ing Bee,” “NBC Uncle Jim’s Question 


Bee,” “Ask and Answer Board.” 

The extent to which games reflect 
the spirit of our times is indicated in 
the current popularity of Chinese 
games. Mah Jong is back. Under 
various names, Chinese checkers is be- 
ing extensively played. O. Schoenhut 
(Philadelphia) is doing well with 
‘“Fan-Tel,” a Chinese fortune-telling 
game, and ‘“Tu-Fang’’; and Parker 
Bros. with “Peg Chow” (Chinese 
checkers). 

Then there are the jack straw games, 
dressed up and sold under many 
names, such as “Stak,’’ “Stick Stack,”’ 
and Schoenhut’s best-seller, “4-5-6, 
Pick Up Sticks.” 


Some of the manufacturers to whom 


High mark-up plus inherent promotability prompt retailers to splurge on their games 
displays. The Fair, Chicago, gave a whole window to Crossword Lexicon, 


is a “publicity natural” . . 


Love, Ine.: With no exeuse except “editorial change of pace” . gentlemen. 
we give you Miss Dottie Davis, “the most beautiful corporation president in 
the world”! Her company, Love. Ine.: her product, Love (a board game 


faintly reminiscent of parcheesi). Players, 
Love is just a game; allow their personal feelings toward other players to 
influence their moves; shortly go off and get married. Miss Davis’ publicity 
man tells us that the stockholders meet on St. Valentine’s Day; that Dottie 
is lobbying for governmental bonuses to newlyweds. He confesses that Love 
. it cheers us to think that SM will not be alone in 
giving valuable white space to t.m.b.c.p. in the world. 


it is rumored, often forget that 
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SM applicd for information on the 
game trend expressed the belief that 
games come in cycles and it is now 
time for them to be “in.” They say 
that the present generation is just re- 
suming a normal interest interrupted 
by the World War. In support of this 
theory, they point to the revival of 
many old favorites: Anagrams, dom- 
inoes, bingo, lotto (and its variants), 
badminton, croquet, quoits and the 
jack straw games. Macy recently re- 
ferred to some of them in an ad as 
“The Old Masters, like chess. checkers, 
mah jong, backgammon, cribbage, jig- 
saw puzzles.” 

One might conclude that the varied 
list of parlor games now in vogue has 
won converts at the expense of bridge. 
“Not so,” said a member of a leading 
firm of playing card manufacturers 
when questioned on this subject. “Our 
sales for 1938 have equalled those for 
1937. Americans still buy about 40,- 
000,000 decks of cards a year. After 
all there’s no investment offering bet 
ter returns in entertainment value than 
the 25 to 50 cents you pay for a deck 
of cards.” 

The magazine, Bridge World, claims 
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1 circulation of 10,000, highest it has 


ever had The American Contract 
Bridge League reports a membership 
of 7,000, an all-time high, and says 


that more people are playing in tour 
naments now than ever before. 

At this writing, Ely Culbertson 1s on 
tour, speaking to capacity 
iudiences in department store auditori- 
ums, with thousands turned away. 
According to Mr. Culbertson, Ameri- 
ans spend more than $100,000,000 a 
year on what might be called bridge 
accessories: Score pads, pencils, card 
tables, chairs, table covers, etc. More 
than 2,000,000 copies of his book on 
bridge have been sold, he says 

This has been a banner year for 
solitaire bridge boards. There's a 
“Four Aces’ model. Autobridge, in 
which Mr. Culbertson has an interest, 
has been outstandingly successful, 
about 580,000 having been sold in the 
U. S. in 1938 

Part of these sales have resulted 
from the fact that department stores 
lend Autobridge playing boards to 
members of Mr. Culbertson’s lecture 
audiences, so that they may follow him 
play by play. The boards retail at $1, 
$2, $3 and $10. Deal sheets, issued 
monthly, sell for 50 cents apiece, and 
bring Autobridge owners back into the 
stores—-another reason why stores boost 
them. 


i. lecture 


Promotion a “Must” 


There's a boom in poker, too, now 
with happy results for stores selling 
poker chips, tables, etc. Several New 
York stores have been advertising 
poker tables at prices from $14.97 to 
$39.50. A case equipped with 200 
interlocking chips and two poker decks 
is advertised for $6.97. 

Both manufacturers and _ retailers 
realize that games must be promoted 
if they are to sell. The industry 
acknowledges its debt to R. H. Macy 
& Co., whose efforts have gone a long 
way toward making New York—and 
to a lesser extent the entire nation— 
game conscious. The editor of a trade 
paper in the field told SM that early 
in the afternoon of a day on which 
Macy advertises a game—any game, 
telephone inquiries begin to come in 
as to who makes and who distributes 
it. Indeed, it is often said that two 
weeks of Macy promotion are sufficient 
to put any game across. The store 
uses full page, or almost full page, 
newspaper space to advertise its Fun 
Centre as an institution. Example: 

“It's full of home insurance! If 
your family is given to roaming . 
if you're not getting your money's 
worth out of the rent (buy some 
games).” 
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A typical insertion shows a cross 
section of an apartment house, with 
the doorman snoozing outside (since 
nobody ever goes out—they all stay 
home to play). Residents are shown, 
one group having a party at which in- 
door basketball, Vox-Pop and Auction- 
eer are all being played at once. In 
nother apartment, “Ching Cong,” the 


“perfect mother-in-law game, designed 
for three,” is being played. 

Macy’s advertising and display are 
well co-ordinated. We find, for ex- 
ample, the same character, “Backward 
Benny,” on the “up and up—becom- 
ing a Social Lion,” in a newspaper ad 
for the Dale Carnegie Game, and 

(Continued on page 59) 


Marketing Flashes 


feveng Union, Employers Join to Ban opera 
New Inventions That Are Changing Old Habits 


Prayer-book Radios 


Because portable radio sets have met 
with unexpected public favor, labora- 
tories are working overtime to perfect 
still smaller receivers. Says the trade 
journal Radio Today: 

“Most of the weight of present 
portables is attributable to battery ca- 
pacity enough to run the set for many 
months. Cut this battery capacity to 
a few days, and provide for easy cell 
replacement, and the portable can be 
shaved to dimensions of a real every- 
day convenience. 

“Sets no bigger than a prayer-book 
will fulfill the ‘pocket-radio’ of the 
future. Such sets, each with a built-in 
headphone, would become the inces- 
sant companions of millions if we go 
through any more European’ war 
crises. 


Today's screaming headlines and 


breath-taking international hook-ups, 
however, dwindle in importance when 
viewed through time's telescope. Will 


Traveling Fish Bowl: These goldfish 
inspect the activities of a finless world 
while en route from the pet shop to 
home aquarium. Wolf Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, make the Handelok Carry Bag 
in which they swim. Lavenson Bureau, 
Philadelphia, agency, claims it’s a “new 
high in piseatorial splendor.” 


we be any happier with our ears glued 
to headphones, gasping over news as it 
happens, than was great-grandfather 
reading “the packet Saucy Sue, 27 days 
out of London, brings intelligence that 
the Duke of Marlborough has won a 
famous victory at a place called Blen- 
heim” ? 


Washer & lroner Show 


Preparing for retail sales of 2,000,- 
000 home laundering appliances in 
1939, the American Washer and 
Ironer Manufacturers’ Association is 
holding its first show at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, January 8 to 14. 

“It will be the greatest home laun- 
dering equipment show ever staged,” 
says J. R. Bohnen, executive secretary 
of the Association. “New washers and 
ironers will be displayed, with new 
styling and convenience features. 
More than 5,000 buyers from through- 
out the U. S. and Canada are expected 
to attend.” 


All Out for Wolf Awards 


Entries for the eighth annual pack- 
aging competition for the Irwin D. 
Wolf awards, sponsored by American 
Management Association, N. Y., will 
be received up to February 8. Win- 
ners are to be announced and displayed 
at the Packaging Exposition at the 
Astor Hotel, N. Y., March 7-10. 

The jury will consist of Edgar Ko- 
bak, Lord & Thomas; Dorothy Shaver, 
Lord & Taylor; Joseph M. Givner, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; James C. Boud- 
reau, School of Fine and Applied Arts; 
W. F. Deveneau, National Folding 
Box Co.; C. B. Larrabee, Printers’ Ink; 
Mrs. Carol Willis Moffett. 


Gale from Galesburg 
Gale Products, a new division of 
Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing 
Co., bows in at Galesburg, Ill. It has 
been formed to take over and expand 
air conditioning and refrigeration ac- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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The old warning of the sun- 
dial, “It is later than you 
think,” will have no un- 
pleasant echo for the sales- 
man who plans his work for 
the week, month and year 
ahead, and constantly checks 
attainment against his plan. 


HEN we listen to Eddie Cantor on the 
radio, we laugh, marvel at his skill as a 
comedian, say to our nearest neighbor, 
“Where does he get all that stuff, and 
wouldn’t you like to make the money he gets for just 
one performance?” Because all performances of 
skill have the deceiving habit of looking so effort- 
less and so easy, we conclude that some people just 
have a ‘gift’ for something and let it go at that. 

It’s seldom true. I’m told that Cantor has a most 
exhaustive filing system in which are catalogued 
thousands of gags. Every scrap of news or even 
casual happening that seems to have humor possi- 
bilities is snapped up, cross-indexed, and tabbed. In 
short, there’s “‘system’’ behind every public appear- 
ance that Cantor makes, and any one gag which takes 
five seconds of his sponsor’s radio time may have a 
ten-year history of study behind it. 

The same is true of all the men who get to be 
known as star salesmen. They do not pick sales out 
of thin air, although to the casual outsider it often 
looks that way. Most of these men have a rigid 
work-plan, one that involves conscious effort to cut 
out waste selling time and spend more hours in the 


Top Tomorrow’s Quota 


by Planning Today 


BY 
BRUCE 
CROWELL 


Black Star 


presence of logical prospects. One that provides a 
plan of study for continuous self-improvement. 

A new year is beginning. Not for the sake of 
being pious or giving ourselves a momentary sense of 
virtue, but because it will actually mean money in our 
pockets at the end of 1939, let’s make one simple 
New Year's resolution. That resolution: To do a 
better job of work-planning for the 12 months of 
Opportunity ahead. 

Let’s look at the year as 12 units, of one month 
each, of working capital. Let’s set a goal for our- 
selves, break down our quota into months and weeks, 
and plaster up in front of our desks a big calendar 
to maintain a running record of our batting aver- 
ayes. If we fall below the quota line in one week, 
let's double our efforts to make up the difference 
the following week. Systematic planning makes 
sales, 

If we slide along producing less than a reasonable 
expectancy for the first six or seven months of the 
year, chances are all against us for making quota 
by January 1, 1940. You can't pick up in December 
the orders you lost in May. The prospects have been 
sold by someone else. 


Reprints of this page are available 
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Advertising’s 


Current 
Copy Purge 


“In its examination of advertising,” 
says the Federal Trade Commission in 
its annual report, “the Commission’s 
only purpose is to prevent false and 
misleading representations. It does not 
undertake to dictate what an advertiser 
shall say, but rather indicates what he 
may not say under the law.” 


The handful of cases briefly sum. 
marized on these pages is fairly typical 
of the FTC’s attitude. It will be noted 
that often the line between what is 
“objectionable” in the eyes of the Com- 
mision, and what is not, is fine indeed. 


Out of the total of all cases involving 
advertising which were investigated be- 
tween 1934 and 1938, more than 30% 
concerned drug products. Next highest 
(14.9%) were “commodity sales pro- 
motion plans, with agency and employ. 
ment offers, and specialty, novelty goods 
advertising.” Only 6.1% involved cos- 
metics and toiletries. (This last classi- 
fication is not included in “drugs,” 
above. ) 


Samples of Advertising 
That Drew Fire 


Advertiser: L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Ine. 
Product: Corona Portable Typewriter 


(Cosmopolitan, April, 1938) 

“CORONA MAKES IT CLEAR! 
ane ONLY portable typewriter with the effortless ‘floating 
shift?” 

(Coupon attached to the ad) 

“Yes, I know someone who could ‘get better marks’ in school 
or in life by using a Corona instead of a pen.” 
(Cosmopolitan, Dec., 1937) 

“IT am the new 1938 CORONA . 


. . I help children in their 
” 
school work .. . 


Advertiser: Standard Brands, Inc. 
Product: Fleischmann’s Yeast 


(Cartoon Advertising in newspapers, Fall, 1938) 

“That's no way to get rid of them, Al, you ought to try eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast-—I’ve heard it’s a swell pimple chaser.” 

“Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast supplies your blood with needed 
vitamins and other important food elements. Then, your blood 
can carry more and better nourishment to your tissues.” 

“In cases of constipation the regular use of good fresh yeast 
can in a short time bring about the normal functioning of the 
bowels. It will purify the intestinal canal and keep it clean, 
active, healthy.” 


Advertiser: Daggett & Ramsdell 
Product: Golden Cleansing Cream 


((;ood Housekeeping, June, 1937) 

“.. this new cream contains colloidal gold ... a substance with 
remarkable power of freeing skin pores of dirt, make-up and 
other impurities . . . it’s penetrating action not only makes Golden 
Cleansing Cream a more thorough cleanser but also tones and 
invigorates the skin tissues.” 


— 
Advertiser: Hygienic Products Co. | 
Product: Sani-F lush 
(Good Housekeeping, April, 1938) 
“Just dash a little in the bowl . . . Flu-h the toilet and that’s 
all there is to it! Stains and spots vanish. Odors are banished. 
Germs are killed. The hidden tray that no amount of scrubbing 
ean reach is purified.” 
= 
Advertiser: Bristol-Myers Co. 
Product: Ingram’s Shaving Cream 
(Colliers, Nov. 6, 1937) 
“What a difference when you drape that first cooling brushful 
of Ingram’s across your chin . . . it’s the plus in Ingram’s that 
made its reputation—the freshening, astringent tonic ‘kick’ that 
makes your face look younger and feel younger. Facial and 
massage with every shave.” 
— 


Advertiser: Andrew Jergens Co. 
Product: Jergens Lotion 


(Good Housekeeping, Nov., 1937) 

“DISAPPOINTING ROUGH HANDS MADE SOFT, WHITE 
AND YOUNG! 

“Young, soft hands—romantic hands—have a rich supply of 
moisture in the skin cells. 

“Look out! Wind, cold, even ordinary use of water—tend to 
dry out that moisture. Then your hands are soon like old hands 
—rough, much coarser! 

“Jergens Lotion helps prevent this because it sinks in, replaces 
lost moisture. Of all Lotions tested, Jergens goes in the most 
completely. Even neglected hands soon regain youthful softness. 
Jergens’ two ingredients are used by many doctors to make harsh, 
rough or chapped skin soft and white.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


The Federal Trade 


Commission Said: 


(Order issued September, 1938) 

“The respondent company agrees to cease making representa. 
tions in its advertising to the effect that a higher grade for stu- 
dents results in every instance from the use of a typewriter; that 
the Corona Portable is the only one having a mechanism permit- 
ting adjustment of the key tension and a device for shifting the 
segment or that this machine has a dozen additional features, 
unless and until such are the facts.” 


How the Copy Has 
Been Changed 


(Child Life, Nov., 1938) 

“A SENSATIONAL NEW PORTABLE FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

“NEW ‘SPEEDLINE’ CORONA SILENT (with Floating Shift) .” 

“A gorgeous job of re-styling and re-designing! Three new 
‘SPEEDLINE’ models. . . . With this wide range of models and 
prices anyone who can pay $1.00 a week can own a Corona. Plan 
now to start this school year right.” 


(Order issued July, 1938) 

“The firm agrees to cease representing that the product will 
cure or prevent constipation, bad breath, boils, acne, pimples or 
other manifestations of irregular digestion and that it will ‘clear’ 
skin irritants out of the blood unless limited to such irritants as 
competent scientific tests prove can be removed by such a prod- 
uct. 

“It also agrees to cease representing that the product will pre- 
vent or correct underfed blood or increase the capacity of the 
blood to perform its funetions . . .” 


(Editor’s note: Cartoon advertising has been discontinued: The 
following is “After Forty” copy appearing in Saturday Evening 
Post, Oct. 8, 1938) 

“, . . Weaker digestion in middle age may prevent you from 
getting the full benefit from vitamins you do consume. 

“There is a food that can help correct these . . . Fleischmann’s 
fresh Yeast. Just that. Eat it regularly and we promise you not 
a cure-all, not a miracle of rejuvenation, but a steady improve- 
ment of that run-down feeling . . . Fleischmann’s Yeast . . . helps 
give you better elimination, helps keep your system free . . .” 


bt et 
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(Order issued July, 1938) 

“The respondent company agrees to stop advertising that 
Golden Cleansing Cream will seep into the skin and dislodge or 
eliminate waste matter, dead tissue cells or other impurities, or 
that it will keep the skin beautifully soft and youthful, or have 
any effect on enlarged pores .. .” 


(New York Daily News, Nov. 6, 1938) 

“It leaves your skin feeling soft, clean and fresh. For Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Golden Cleansing Cream is specially created for 
cleansing purposes. You will like its smooth texture, delicate 
fragrance. And it’s economical, too, for even a little goes a long 
way. 


ie 


( Jrder issued August, 1938) 

“The Hygienic Products Co. will cease . . . representations in 
advertising . . . that Sani-Flush will banish odors and kill germs 
generally, and that it is the only method by which a toilet bowl 
can be cleaned” 


(Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 22, 1938) 
“Sani-Flush is made scientifically to clean toilets. Just sprinkle 
a little in the bowl . . . Flush the toilet. See stains and streaks 


vanish. The hidden trap is cleaned. The bowl sparkles like 
” 
new. 


(Order issued August, 1938) 

“The (Bristol-Myers) company agrees to stop representing that 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream will prevent skin irritation unless such 
claim is limited to irritation caused by a razor, and that with 
every shave it gives a complete facial treatment.” 


(Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 8, 1938) 

“ . . Ingram’s is a real high-hat shaving cream with a bracing 
quality that gives a ‘wake-up and grin’ kick to your face. That's 
what makes Ingram’s different. It’s a shaving cream and lotion 
all in one. And with all this luxury and ease you save money. . - 


(Order issued July, 1938) 

“This advertiser . . . will cease advertising that the prepara- 
tion keeps hands young, prevents them from getting rough and 
old looking, and is effective in helping to protect against stain- 
ing or discoloring of the hands. The representation that the use 
of the product will restore the natural oils or moisture to the 
hands also will be discontinued. The respondent company admits 
that its advertising is based primarily on the theory that Jergen- 
Lotion replaces moisture lost by the skin, when, according to 
reliable scientific authority, loss of moisture through the skin is 
a normal function and cannot be resupplied by a lotion.” 


(Ladies’ Home Journal, Nov., 1938) 

“HANDS MUST FEEL TENDERLY SOFT. Tender feeling 
floods a man’s heart at the touch of young hands that are smooth 
and soft... 

“With cruel sureness, wind and cold and constant use of water 
tend to dry out the natural moisture from your skin. Imper- 
ceptibly your hands get rough, begin to feel ‘gratey.’ 

“Hurry to supply new moisture to the skin with Jergens Lotion. 
Jergens furnishes beauty-restoring moisture where it is badly 
needed. Made with two ingredients, so fine for helping to whiten 
and soften rough skin that many: doctors use them. Regular use 
prevents chapping. . . . Such heart-twisting charm in white, soft 
hands!” 
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Wine Industry Launches 3-Year 
$2,000,000 Advertising Program 


Wine Tasting by Experts: Giant glasses aid in appreciation of the bouquet . . . and 
these connoisseurs at the Inglewood Winery, Rutherford, Calif., believe that this 
country should produce the best wines in the world. 


Acting under the California State Marketing Act, vineyardists 


and vintners representing approximately 90% of the indus- 


try have joined to publicize American wines. 


BY ELSA GIDLOW 


N the 24th day of October all 

bonded wineries and bonded 

storerooms in California be- 

gan paying to the State De- 
partment of Agriculture a California 
Marketing Order Assessment on all 
wine prepared for market on their 
premises. In three years, it is estt- 
mated, this should raise $2,000,000. 
Shortly after the first of January, when 
a fairly substantial instalment of this 
fund will have been collected, the 
wine industry will start its ambitious 
wine advertising campaign for which 
it is already making plans and launch- 
[28] 


ing preliminary trade promotion and 
survey work. 

The Marketing Order for Wine 
issued under the State Marketing Act 
by the California Department of Agri- 
culture was voted this Autumn by 
California vintners representing prac- 
tically 90% of the industry by vol- 
ume. The approval of the Director of 
Agriculture under the California Mar- 
keting Act of 1937 has made this order 
effective on the entire California wine 
industry. This is the same act under 
which peaches were collectively adver- 
tised last year. 


assessments are: 


The main objective of the Market- 
ing Order for Wine is to popularize 
wine through advertising. The adver- 
tising campaign will be financed by 
assessments on wine produced. The 
Three-fourths of 
a cent per gallon on dry wine, 
one and one-half cents per gal- 
lon on sweet wine, and three cents 

er gallon on grape concentrate 
(for brandy). These assessments 
should produce a fund of about $2,- 
000,000 in the three years covered by 
the marketing order, which is in effect 
till October, 1941. 

Administration of the wine promo 
tion program is in the hands of a wine 
advisory board (similar to the one 
which was set up for the cling peach 
industry). Fifteen members were ap- 
pointed by the director of agriculture, 
and on October 28, when the organ- 
ization meeting was held, Albert 
Haentze, of Evergreen, Calif., was 
chosen to serve as chairman of the 
board, and headquarters were estab- 
lished in San Francisco. Mr. Haentze 
is one of California’s best known and 
respected vineyardists and vintners. 


First Real Campaign 


The next step for the board is to 
choose an advertising agency and get 
down to the technical aspects of the 
proposed campaign. Suggestions as to 
the form the advertising should take 
are being gathered from vintners so 
that when the program is started in 
January it will truly represent the 
wishes of the industry. 

American wine has never before 
been advertised as this program plans 
to do the job. In fact, in any real 
sense, wine has not been promoted at 
all in America, not even before pro- 
hibition. The vast majority of Amer 
icans know next to nothing about wine 
as a table beverage, as a food accom- 
paniment, as a culinary aid, as an art 
and a stimulus to gracious living. 

In the wine drinking countries of 
Europe, where a knowledge of wine 
and its uses is practically universal, 
the per capita consumption of wine is 
from 30 to 45 gallons annually. Cali- 
fornia uses three gallons per capita. 
And the United States as a whole uses 
only a fraction over one-half gallon 
per capita annually. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Gets a New Book! 


OWS, SME INCOME 
WW Tye 


“MTED Srprgs 


““TYROM this vantage point I’ve seen twenty-five million Americans-by- 
choice get their first view of the Promised Land. I’ve seen more millions 


of returning travelers—choked with joy at being home.” 
“Now [ve got the arithmetic of why!” 


We’ve no streets paved with gold—no chicken in every pot—no two cars 
in every garage.-But we've a living standard three times as high as the 
average among other countries. The Government has proved it this year in 
the newly released, mammoth buying study reported through the National 


Resources Committee. 


These reports show that nearly two-thirds of all American families earn 
more than $1000 a year—whether they or their antecedents, came here on 


the Mayflower or steerage on the Savoia. 


Only one-quarter of Britain’s families make this or more—less than 
one-quarter of the French—less than a fifth of the Germans—less than a 


tenth of the Norwegians or Danes. 


Although we're less than 7% of the world’s population, we Americans 
- Of 
c 


own 50% of the world’s telephones, drive 75% of the world’s automobiles 


over 33% of the world’s paved highways. 


Surely, we have our economic upsets—sometimes a few of us are cold and 
occasionally hungry, but mister, if you think we’ve got troubles, just read 
your foreign news. Read it today—ten years ago— fifty. Read it when 
“Teddy” ran things . . . Coolidge, Hoover or Iranklin D 


time, America led and still leads all nations in family income! 


More important than that is what these incomes buy. In America we may 
call $1000 to $2000 a year “low income”, but families with that income 
maximum buy 70% of the mechanical refrigerators, 51% of the automo- 
biles, 68% of the scented toilet soaps—the majority of packaged breakfast 
food and tooth paste. 

People who make the least in incomes in America, buy luxuries daily that 
only the top earners in other countries even hope to buy! 

We have “unpurged” newspapers to read—magazines edited to help us 
use our buying power to speed us in the “pursuit of happiness”. 

And in no other country in the world is there a magazine edited solely to 
the Wage Earning mass of the people, such as America’s True Story. Just 
as—and because—in no other country are the Wage Earner Families the 


principal objective of industry’s producing and selling activity. 


‘True Story 


The Only Major Magazine That Centers Its Circulation 


Among Wage Earner I-amilies 


\ V here you can get across 


a sales idea quickly to the most people 


So powerful is the human instinct to knou 
all that happens, as it happens, that the 
great mass of the people turn regularly 
to the newspaper. Scarcely a day passes 
which does not bring about a fresh con- 
tact between the individual and the news- 
paper. From this continuous relationship 
springs the newspaper's ability to provide 
an assured constant audience for the ad- 


vertiser—and to do so at economical cost. 


HAT will Hitler do next? 
Is business picking up? What new 
medical discovery will save the 
lives of thousands? Are coiffures 
staying up or coming down? 

To get the answers to these 
questions and to an ever-changing 
variety of others just as interest 
ing and vital to them, men and 


women in all walks of life turn 


eagerly each day tothe newspaper 
They turn to the newspaper be 
cause it gives the answers with 
background and interpretation 
at the time when interest is at its 
peak, when the news is news and 
not subject matter for the history 


books 


Day after day, people make and 


take time to read the newspaper 
because they know it is the only 
medium in which they can get the 
information they want, at the 
time they want it, presented in 
the form which best serves their 
CON VENICNCE 

Ir is this assurance of contact 
with the great mass of the people 
which makes the newspaper the 
primary medium of advertisers. 
Readers voluntarily seek its de 
pendable guidance in their per 
sonal affairs consult it for news 
about fashions, money matters, 
beauty, home making . . . and for 


its indispensable helpin shopping. 


if Chicago, the newspaper 
which every day of the week is 
read by a majority of all the 
families in metropolitan Chicago 
is the Chicago Tribune 

Every day, the Tribune audi 
ence reassembles in voluntary ses 
Sion, attracted by the superior 
quality of Tribune news report 
ing, its matchless comics, its clean 
legible format and its many help 
ful feature and service depart 
ments 

As a result, the Tribune gives 
the advertiser his most favorable 
opportunity to reach Chicago's 
largest constant audience under 
the most auspicious circumstances 
for selling. 

Through the Tribune, a manu 
facturer can put across his sales 
story to a tremendous buying au 
dience which is accustomed to 
consult this newspaper for infor 


mation about practically every- 


thing sold at retail 

Reaching more than 720,000 
families right in Chicago and 
suburbs every day of the week, 
the Tribune reaches and influences 
this market's largest known 
group of consumers practically 
as many families as are reached by 
any two other Chicago news 
papers combined 

On the basis of traceable re 
sponse, Chicago retailers place far 
more advertising in the Tribune 
than in any other Chicago news- 
paper. General advertisers, for the 
same reason, spend the greatest 
share of their Chicago newspaper 


appropriations in the Tribune. 


-_ Y dollar the manufac- 
turer spends for advertising in the 
Tribune can be devoted to build 
ing acceptance and good-will for 
the product and the company be 
hind it. He can play up the prod 
uct’s individual features which 
are known to clinch sales. He can 
take full advantage of the prod 
uct's sales identity by presenting 
it in black-and-white or in color. 
He can dramatize most forcefully 
every outstanding feature which 
bears upon a sale. 

In the Tribune he can start or 
stop advertising to parallel and 
take advantage of market con 
ditions. 

Whatever you sell, you can sell 
more of it in Chicago when you 
build your advertising program 
around the Chicago Tribune. 
Rates per 100,000 circulation are 


among the lowest in America. 


Chicago Tribune . 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


AVERAGE TOTAL NET PAID CIRCULATION NOW IN EXCESS OF 900,000 bDaiL_y 1,100,000 sUNDAY 
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They say around his office: “He’s a tornado!” That's the way big, laughing K. N. Merritt works. For 
three years he’s been Railway Express Agency's first general sales manager, and before that he did 
about the same things under another title—making selling the mainspring of the Agency's “More 
Business” program by land and by air. From a low point five years ago the number of shipments 
rose every month for 50 months until fateful last March, and is rising again now .. . moving a vast 
bulk of merchandise. 


Until 1933 express agents mostly just took what came in. Now 300 up-from-the-ranks salesmen cover 
the country. These fellows plus local office men—even drivers and telephone girls—are trained in 
meetings and by mail to study everybody’s shipping needs, show how express serves best and offer 
its service. Merritt is saturating the express business with the human touch. “Remember.” he says 
to his people, “a shipment isn’t just a thing; it's quicker profit, or satisfaction, or happiness to some- 
body. And customers aren’t just a mass; they're folks, so try to call them all by name.” Result: 
Employe personal interest is at an all-time high. 


K. N. Merritt went from Baltimore high school to an express clerkship; stayed with the organiza- 
tion ever since, climbing high partly because he studied salesmanship and was running a “More 
Business Committee” in the Philadelphia district just when the Agency became sales minded—and 
President L. O. Head took him to New York headquarters. Now he works “harder than I ever did 
before in my life and have a better time doing it.” loves good theatre and music—particularly 
religious music such as the great oratorios—and drives back-country roads with Mrs. Merritt 
to see how people really live. 
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GREETER 


Ten years ago Memphis-born-and-reared newspaper 
representative Thomas W. Briggs decided he could put 
southern hospitality to work for him, bringing happi- 
ness to more people. So he started Welcome Wagon 
Service Co. At first confined to southern cities, it has 
grown until today newcomers in 325 cities (of over 
20,090 population) in the U.S. and Canada are greeted by 
his Welcome Wagon hostesses (well-educated women 
with standing in their communities), who bring letters 
of welcome from the Mayor and Chamber of Commerce, 
free movie tickets, a week's subscription to a local 
newspaper, advice on churches, schools, etc., a basket 
of nationally advertised and local store products and 
word-of-mouth advertising (paid for according to W.W. 
rates). A friendly service to make the housewife feel 
she’s in a friendly community, Welcome Wagon pro- 
vides advertisers with an effective medium for aiming 
their sales stories where they will do the most good— 
at the consumer. 


Brought up in advertising, the genial gentleman who 
hit upon this novel sales idea and made it work is head 
of Thomas W. Briggs Enterprises, Inc., N. Y. He’s still 
a newspaper representative. Welcome Wagon is one 
of his enterprises. Briggs is now planning to extend its 
facilities to twelve or fifteen thousand smaller cities and 
towns, come January, and to go in more extensively 
for national advertising. 


Characteristically southern in his manner and soft 
speaking voice, he’s unlike most below the Mason and 
Dixon line in that he professes not to have a hobby. 
He just works. 


VITA-MAN 


“Nutritional therapy” are four-dollar words to most men. 
They've meant life to Henry B. Sell. He was born “dead” 
in the hands of a Wisconsin doctor... revived by a wise 
grandmother... spent the next 11 years mostly in bed. 
Then he began to live by learning how to eat and 
exercise. Now he’s the mainspring behind Vitamins 
Plus, which, with his bright sales and advertising idea, 
have sold about 450,000 boxes at $2.75 in their first year 
ending this month. 


Henry B. Sell as head of the Blaker Advertising Agency 
in New York had a big plan in 1937. A vitamin capsule 
distributor turned it down. So Sell organized his own 
company—Vitamins Plus—and started in. The big sales 
plan was this: Sell vitamins for health and better living 
the year ’round ... sell them in department stores and 
fine drug stores along with cosmetics ... promote them 
with advertising. Stores everywhere that never sold an 
internal remedy are pushing Vitamins Plus. 


This slim, suave, friendly 140-pounder with young brown 
eyes and thick, grey-black hair was eased out of Culver 
Military Academy for scholastic incompetence. (They 
made him an alumni president 20 years later.) He was 
Chicago Daily News reporter and book-page editor, 
then for nine years editor of Harpers’ Bazaar until he 
bought the Blaker agency in 1929. He loves books, 
theatre, music; strives for “dexterity in everything.” so, 
he’s a good hand on the punching bag, with foils, on 
the tumbling mat... and can fly a plane. He sews well 
enough, cooks, draws, dances, skips the rope. For years 
he has been teaching his left hand to do as well as his 
right. But his main idea now is to lengthen people's lives 
with vitamins—Vitamins Plus. 


Rip-roaring growth of Hollywood as a No. | broadcasting center is 
credited to the faith and works of Don E. Gilman, now vice-president 
in charge of NBC’s 32-station radio domain from Montana to Hawaii. 
(He covers it by air with 185,000 wing miles to his credit.) But it took 
fanatical faith and energetic salesmanship to convince radio that it should invest heavily side-by- 
side with motion pictures, drawing from the same talent pool; that, instead of being ephemeral, 
movies are as permanent in Hollywood as rubber is in Akron. Six years ago NBC chiefs listened 
only indulgently as he urged his “wild” shift of broadcasting to Hollywood. Then they nibbled. 
Expansion was swift. This Fall Gilman moved into the superb new plant, Hollywood Radio City. 
Everybody knows he won. 


This tall, kindly man with a contagious smile didn’t grow up in the entertainment world. As an 
Indianapolis lad his bedroom was a print shop for boy “magazines.” Then came newspaper work. 
At 23 he went out West, studied French and engineering by night, ran his own little advertising 
agency by day. It grew. A decade ago and against influential advice he swerved to radio and now 
he’s a West Coast king of it. 


He advocates selling by radio because he feels salesmanship must be modern, youthful, tuned to the 
times. To him a young salesman of 60 is better than a 30-year-old with a closed mind—and he 
frequently says so as consultant professor of business at Stanford University and as 1937-38 president 
of Alpha Delta Theta, the national advertising fraternity. He has headed the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association and vice-presidented the Advertising Clubs of the World. He swims, rides horses, 
plays tournament golf and enjoys his extensive library on economics and political science. 
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LARGEST MARKET 
IN THE WEST 


| 7™ 


IN THE NATION 


EST VIRGINIA, Alabama, 

Oregon and Colorado 
... all populous states... rank 
below INNER CALIFORNIA in 
total retail sales! The ONLY 
adequate coverage of this rich 
trading area with daily news- 
papers is by the ‘‘Bee-Line’’! 


The three BEEs*. . . Sacramento 
Bee, Modesto Bee, Fresno Bee 
... Offer combined circulations 
reaching the top 60% of Inner 
California families. This is a 
40% better job than any com- 
bination of daily newspapers 
distributed from other metro- 
politan centers can do! 

*Plus a Stockton mewspaper 
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SACRAMENTO BEE 


MERCHANDISING SERVICE 
The“Bee” Newspapers maintain 
a top rank merchandising serv- 
ice comparable to the best in 
the nation. For details write the 
Sacramento Bee. 


Notional Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE INC, 


NEW YORK - 
ATLANTA + 


CHICAGO - 
SAN FRANCISCO > 


bOSTON + CETROIT 


LOS ANGELES 


FRESNO BEE 


TAKE THE “BEE-LINE”! 


MODESTO BEE 


How United States Trading Areas 
Rankin Population and Retail Sales 


Rankin Rankin 

Market Susles Population 
New York . .. . a er ] 
Chicago . aot 
Philadelphia 3 3 
Los Angeles . . . 4 4 | 
Boston ; 5 5 | 
Detroit 6 6 | 
San Francisco , 2 s&s we = 
i a ee 
Sitiowls.... SS ae oe 
Twin Cities... a ne. 
Cleveland . . . ‘i .e2a ss 
Washington,D.C. . 12 . . . 22 
saiinndiene ere Mr ere 
Galsmore ....M@.s + TF 
Cincinnati. eee ee 
Buffalo... — a « » 2 

| INNER CALIFORNIA 17... . 18 

| Providence. . . . 18 . . . 16 

| KensasCity. . . . 19... 7 | 

| Portland (Ore.). . . 20 . . . 28 | 


ONLY COMPLETE RADIO COVERAGE 


80% of the radio families of Inner Cali 
fornia... which can NOT be covered 
adequately by San Francisco or Los 
Angeles stations . . . listen regularly to 
these MCCLATCHY STATIONS: 
KFBK Sacramento + KWG Stockton 
KM] Fresno «© KERN Bakersfield 
KOH Reno, Nevada 


MCCLATCHY BROADCASTING Co. STATIONS 
represented nationally by the 
PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
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W, ARE in the moving business, too 


moving merchandise. Years before the term 
“marketing? came out of the mouths of 
Commerce course Instructors and freshmen 
students of advertising, we had broken this 
vreatest of all American markets into 
understandable pieces, assayed the assets of 
each piece, and showed advertisers how to get 
the most out of it. We have been helping good 
products find a place and profit in this market 
ever since—for twenty-five years. 


Back of the colored maps and stencil lists is 
a quarter century of footwork and sweat, of 
midnight oif and burned daylight; of dealer 
stalking and counter pounding and ice breaking; 
of checks, investigations and reports; of 
observation and impression and confirmation, 


We've seen all the changes, steps and 
advances. We've watched the failures, and 
had our share of them. We've seen all the 
miracles, the short cuts, the sales elixirs, the 
ultimate answers to the problem—come and 
go. We've watched the best laid plans gang 
agley, and seen cockeyed ideas work wonders. 
We know that selling isn’t a cakewalk, and 
never will be. In other words, we've been 
around a long time—and there is no substitute 
for experience, 


But back of our experience, and our 
merchandising service—is the something that 
makes it work! A major medium, that covers 
almost one-quarter of the New York market 
by itself; a newspaper make-up, content and 
philosophy that brings advertising into eyes 
and minds; a forty year old confidence on the 
part of consumers and the trade—and a long 
record of success behind it—that makes the 
sales plan and the advertising effort go places 
and produce! Going through motions with 
lesser media is no substitute! 


Back a good product by an adequate 
schedule of Journal-American space today— 
and despite the glamour of big radio programs 
and all the other merchandising side shows 

dealers still believe, still buy, still push. 
There are 600,000 families who furnish enough 
uskers, wanters and buyers to make them 
believe and keep them believing. Here are 
some recent examples: 


A premium priced bottled beer —We 
found 746 dealers in a certain area not stock- 
ing; interested 194 enough to order; got 84 
old dealers to reorder; increased distribution 
from 25% to 44%. 


A low priced condiment— in 90 days, 
20,000 outlets were secured, and 1,250,000 
units sold; and 10,500 reprints of a Journal- 
American Saturday Home Magazine color page 
were purchased and used to identify stores 
stocking. 


A cooked food—not stocked by 252 dealers 
in a territory where the advertiser thought his 
distribution was virtually complete. Many of 
them were subsequently sold. And 961 dis- 
plays were arranged; 2,473 pieces of material 
used. Sales went up! 


A high-priced domestic appliance — Our 
fieldmen checked 173 possible dealers, 
submitted 64 prospects most of which were 
subsequently sold. And the offer to list names 
of dealers ordering three appliances brought 
163 names for the first advertisement— paying 
for the promotion before it started! 


Wir the new low rates—Journal-American 
at $1.00 per line Daily and $1.25 Sunday— 
with the lowest standard size milline in New 
York—maybe you're missing something by 
not using the Journal-American. And it still 
doesn’t cost anything to ask! 


vew york JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Represented nationally by: HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE Rodiey EF. Boone, General Manager 


New York + Chicago + Detroit + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Boston + Rochester « Baltimore + Atlanta « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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Nation’s Brewers Unite to Tell 
a Single, Constructive “Story” 


PP YHE first requisite of getting 
public approval and support of 
an industry is to establish a sin- 
gle mutual and constructive 

objective. The next is to develop the 

unified efforts of all the members of 
the industry toward it. 

“Public relations” is simply ‘‘educa- 
tion” for commercial purposes. Con- 
ditions may make it worth while to 
change the objective and the “impres- 
sion” the industry is trying to drive 
home. Education itself is a process of 
putting over one point before moving 
on to the next. 

But in every step there must be 
unity. Every factor in the industry 
in its sales and advertising work, 
through its owners, executives and em- 
ployes—must radiate the one big mes- 
sage. 

These things are axiomatic. And yet 

in the face of greater inter-industry 
competition, increasing public apathy 
and antipathy toward a lot of prod- 
ucts and ‘“‘claims,” and more govern- 
mental “regulation’—few industries 
have united to do much about them. 

Most industries, it is true, have passed 

the “public be damned” stage. But 

their members are still busy damning 
by implication one another, other in- 
dustries, the labor unions or the Gov- 

ernment, and leaving on the public a 

damnable impression all ‘round. 

Often, when industries do arrive at 
a common theme, and spend a lot of 
money to project it, they are merely 
bellyaching fortissimo. The public 
will not respond, for example, to the 
railroads’ wailing about high taxes. 
Doubtless, it is all true. But ther im- 
mediate problem is: Can I travel 
quickly and comfortably on the train, 
or should I fly? 

* ok * 

In New Orleans, on November 3— 
after five and a half years of bickering 
and backbiting among themselves 
the nation’s brewers achieved an 
almost “united front.” 

United Brewers’ Industrial Founda- 
tion was able to announce much larger 
membership and income, and plans for 
a proportionately larger ‘‘educational’”’ 
campaign. This campaign will tell the 
public simply that beer is a pleasant 
and harmless beverage. 

Such a program is obviously safe, 
necessary and desirable. But it has 
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After their unfortunate ex- 
perience with an industry 


campaign built mostly on 


the straight publicity idea, 


the beer makers have re- 


vamped their cooperative 


plan and embarked on a 


paid advertising program. 


BY 
LAWRENCE M. 
HUGHES 


taken the foundation more than a year 
and a half to get around to it. And 
it will be months more before it is 
definitely in effect. 

Perhaps the foundation aimed too 
high. Maybe there were too many tar- 
gets, or the targets were out of range. 
Or, as some brewers have suggested, 
did not the foundation aim down the 
butt instead of the barrel? 

At any rate, the foundation was 
formally launched at a luncheon in the 
Starlight Room of New York’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Wednesday, April 14, 
1937, as the brewers’ instrument of 
recognizing and meeting their ‘‘social 
responsibilities.” 

Through research, the foundation 
would “interpret the public interest to 
the brewers, so that they may govern 
their attitudes and actions accord- 
ingly.” Through speeches, booklets, 
free contributions to newspapers, mag- 
azines, etc., it would “interpret the in- 
dustry to the public, so that the public 
may judge of the industry on the basis 
of facts.” 

The foundation was largely the joint 
creation of Jacob Ruppert (who last 
month was elected for a seventeenth 
year as president of United States 
Brewers’ Association) and Edward L. 
Bernays. 

In the brewing industry there are 
three national associations—U. S. B. 
A., American Brewers’ Association and 


Brewing Industry, Inc. The last was 
fermed a couple of years ago by the 
desertion of Anheuser-Busch, Schlitz 
and others from U. S. B. A. Many 
of the nation’s 700 brewers still belong 
to none of them. 

U. B. I. F. at the start was largely 
U. S. B. A. all over again. Member- 
ship and directorate were almost iden- 
tical. The same New York group 
Ruppert, Schaefer, Piel, Ballantine 
was in control. 

Edward L. Bernays became “'public 
relations counsel” to the foundation 
on the strength of a survey he made 
of “group leaders.” Nearly three- 
fourths of these believed that repeal 
had brought increased social problems. 
Of the latter number, nearly all be- 
lieved that consumption of “light 
wines and beer,” instead of hard 
liquor, would not solve them. 

Whether it be on behalf of fish or 
velvet, soap or beer, Bernays most 
often works on the theory that once 
the “group leaders’’ have been. sold, 
the “masses’’ follow. 

The opening luncheon boasted some 
324 such “leaders.” The publishers 
and radio executives present alone rep- 
resented combined “circulations” of at 
least 50,000,000. How far the busi- 
ness and labor executives, the edu- 
cators and public health officials, etc., 
radiated, one hardly dared guess. 

Despite all this, however, the birth 
was not auspicious. 

For four years beer had been buf- 
feted between the devil of the drys 
and the deep blue sea of hard liquor. 
The drys were becoming vocal and 
potent again. Not only was consump- 
tion of hard liquor increasing about 
ten times as fast as beer, but the dis- 
tillers nationally were virtually united 
through the Distilled Spirits Institute. 

The drys were, and are, fighting 
beer as vigorously as they are fighting 
hard liquor. To them, both are about 
equally “poison.” Although beer today 
is legal in every state even in the 
four “dry” states, Kansas, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma and Tennessee—dry forces 
have won 5,000 of some 7,000 jocal 
option elections since repeal. In many 
of these beer has gone down with hard 
liquor. Several states— Arizona, for 
example—are moving toward complete 
prohibition. Elsewhere the state mo- 
nopoly trend—now operative in 17 
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“Merry Christmas my eye!” 


states—is growing. And along with 
tighter national regulation of hard 
liquor sales and advertising, Capt. 
Wilford Alexander, Federal Alcohol 
Administrator, has urged that beer— 
until now regarded as intrastate bust- 
ness—be brought under the Adminis- 
tration’s controi. 

The drys and the Federal Govern- 
ment both were concerned about the 
ost-repeal increase in the number of 
feaele and adolescent drinkers. 

The foundation started out imme- 
diately to develop the home-and-family 
market for beer! It served beer recipes 
at the luncheon, issued a booklet on 
“Beer in the American Home,” told 
how beer “stimulates the flow of milk 
in pregnancy,” and “acts as toxic to 
cholera and typhoid germs.” 

In this brilliant age, it is possible to 
find someone who can “prove” any- 
thing. But even so, the claims may 
breed skepticism and antagonism. It 
is well for an industry, embarking on 
a public relations program, not to wear 
a chip on its shoulder. 

The beer industry—that part of it 
represented by U. B. I. F.—began its 
efforts by supplying a whole arsenal 
of ammunition for the drys, and by 
causing the Federal and State author- 


ities to regard it with profound 
suspicion. Not only this, but the 
[38] 


foundation proceeded to alienate the 
nation’s publishers. 

Those who protest against such 
policies were relegated or ignored. The 
foundation, many brewers said, had 
become a Bernays’ plan, directed by 
Bernays, operated by his associates. 

In their public relations program 
industries must be able to do two 
things: (1) Develop harmony and 
unity within the industry toward a 
common objective, and (2) obtain the 
“cooperation” of editors to get their 
“story” regularly and favorably before 
the public, 

The foundation did neither. 

The proposed $1,000,000 budget for 
the foundation’s first year contained 
$300,000 for printing and postage; 
$25,000 for “preparation of articles by 
experts’’; $20,000 for “research by ap- 
propriate institutions” . . . and nothing 
whatever for advertising. 

Leading brewers’ trade journals de- 
nounced U. B. I. F. on all these counts. 
For months, the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association damned it con- 
sistently as a $1,000,000-a-year “space 
grab.” The foundation was started to 
get beer more publicity. But of the 
tons of publicity sent out, the amount 
used, it was found, was much less 
after than befare. 

Few of the nation’s brewers—many 


of them big shots in their com- 
munities, and ill-disposed toward re- 
mote control—yielded to the persua- 
sion of the foundation’s salesmen. To 
these practical business men, knowing 
the people’s prejudices, beer was not 
a food nor a cure-all. The plan 
sounded phony—even dangerous. 

And on top of this was jealousy, 
perhaps fear, of the “New York 
crowd” who were trying to run the 
entire show. 

Gradually, however, the situation 
changed. The foundation, in_ its 
stories, began to concern itself less 
with food-and-health, home-and-fam- 
ily, and more with the “contribu- 
tions” of the industry as taxpayer, em- 
ployer, purchaser of materials. To 
these were added the industry's efforts 
to promote law and decency through- 
out wet-goods distribution. 


Paid Ads to the Fore! 


At the first annual convention last 
fall, a midwesterner, Herbert Charles 
of St. Paul, was elected chairman. The 
foundation also announced that it 
would embark on a paid advertising 
campaign. Carl Badenheusen of the 
Ballantine Brewery, Newark, was 
named advertising chairman, and, in 
competitive bidding, Newell-Emmett 
Co. was selected as advertising agency. 

Last Spring an advertising campaign 
was begun in country weeklies, in sec- 
tions where local options were doubt- 
ful. This campaign spread southward 
and westward to embrace, by Sum- 
mer, perhaps 1,500 country weeklies in 
almost every major section of the coun- 
try. It coincided with the development 
of cooperation with authorities against 
bootleggers and outlets of ill-repute. 

Then, last August, a series of full- 
page ads was launched in a long list 
of magazines. The schedules ranged 
from _ big-circulation weeklies and 
monthlies, such as Collier's, Life, Cos- 
mopolitan and American Magazine, to 
“opinion” papers, such as the New 
Republic, and to the newspapers’ own 
trade journal, Editor & Publisher. 

The foundation was achieving a 
firmer basis. The western brewers 
were beginning to think it might 
amount to something, after all. 

Then, in October, the U. B. I. F. 
was able to announce for the first time 
that it had won the endorsement of all 
three brewers’ national associations, as 
well as of allied industries. The di- 
rectorate was enlarged from eight to 
14. New members included August 
Busch of Anheuser-Busch, and Harris 
Perlstein of Premier-Pabst Corp. S. E. 
Abrams of Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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This new market data book, now available, is arranged in ranked 
tables, pictographs and maps; a study definitely valuable to advertisers 
seeking quick facts, a handy reference, an authoritative guide in de- 


termining profitable markets. 


In sixteen file-size pages, the book presents a comparison of Newark- 
Essex County with 21 leading city-counties, New Jersey state, the 
U.S.A.; demonstrates some of the reasons that make Newark, New 


Jersey, a top-ranking market; the Newark News a linage leader of 


nation-wide importance. 


Your copy will be mailed promptly on request. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, 
Inc. — General Advertis 
ing Representatives — 
New York °* Chicago 
Detroit * Boston - At 


* AMWwaye- Reached Bee 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


lanta * Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
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EB. Windows for Spices: Packaging its line of 

whole spices in new pasteboard cartons 
with cellophane windows is the newest phase 
of Crescent Mfg. Cos plan to revitalize the 
appearance of its spice and flavor packs. Car- 
tons are bright blue and, when the “whole 
family” is stacked together, make a showy spot 
on dealers’ shelves. Erwin, Wasey’s Seattle 
office is the agency and reports that the boxes 
“are having a tonic effect on the movement of 
whole spices.” 


2 anv $B. Transparent Winners: Aptly termed 

“scan cans,” the oil containers on the right 
were awarded top honors in the novelty group 
of the recent Modern Plastics Competition. 
Double purpose containers in that the user can 
see how much and what is in the can, they are 
available for both home and industrial use, the 
former in an assortment of colors. Cans are 
completely plastic, except for a metal bottom, 
and were designed and molded by Universal 
Plastics Corp. for Eagle Mfg. Co. In the indus- 
trial group of the competition, first prize went 
to Lamson Co. for redesigning its Pneu Mode 
dispatch tube terminal (left), used primarily by 
retail stores for carrying cash and sales slips. 
Transparent tubing supplied by Monsanto 
Chemical Corp., and terminal housing by Bake- 
lite, molded by Diemolding Corp. Modern 
Plastics magazine sponsored the competition. 


4. New Line: Courtley, Ltd., Los Angeles, has 
introduced a new assortment of men’s toilet- 
ries, including colognes, bath oils and shaving 


7 


2 
esignin 


to Sell 


essentials. Featured on the package is the double 

horse head “family” motif. Pictured here is 

the gift package of Spur cologne, which comes 

in a white porcelain flask with recessed metal 

label. Walton Crane & Associates, L. A., were 
the designers. 


%~. Companions: Helios Lighter Co. recently 

introduced a new cigarette lighter molded 

of Durez, and found “such a ready market” that 

it has added a cigarette case and compact to 

the line. Available in several colors for match- 

ing or contrasting ensembles, the set is pro- 
duced by Rathburn Molding Corp. 


@. Winter Sun: Onnie Mankki of Designers 

for Industry, Inc., did this Alpine home 
sun lamp for Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., 
Newark, with an eye for simplicity and ease of 
portability and adjustment. Its only ornament 
is the fluting on base and reflector. Fitted with 
a mereury vapor quartz are tube, the lamp 
comes in two-tone crackle finish, either brown 

or blue. 


ZG. “Litthe Nipper”: RCA Victor has named 

its new miniature radio “Litthe Nipper,” 
after the Victor Dog trade-mark. Only eight 
inches wide, the set will bring in foreign coun- 
tries, since its compact dial covers a 49-meter 
short wave band, domestic broadcast band, 
police, aviation and amateur calls. The instru- 
ment here is of ivory molded plastic with red 
knobs, and seven other combinations are avail- 

able. 
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&. Timely: In time for the Christmas trade 

Charles M. Higgins Co., Inc., has introduced 
a photo sketch outfit which will make pen and ink 
drawings from photographs. Its based on the 
principle of silver printing and the company 
recommends it especially for people who “simply 
can’t draw a straight line.” Agents Calkins and 
Holden suggest that in addition to the fun it will 
afford children (and grown-ups, too, in making 
caricatures of their friends), builders and con- 
tractors can use the outfit to show proposed 
alterations, designers can show changes in actual 

operations, etc. 


9. Motor Vanity: Reynolds Molded Plastics 
produced this vanity mirror for Inspiration 
Products Co. Designed to please the feminine 
motorist, it’s to be carried in the glove compart- 
ment of an automobile. She can even powder her 
nose at night, for a push-button arrangement illum- 
inates the mirror from standard flashlight celis. 
Mirror and batteries are mounted in a mahogany- 
colored case of molded Durez plastic. 


10. Gift to Customers: Standard Oil Co. of In- 

diana has prepared a special gift carton of 

candles to be -offered to business firms for inex- 

pensive, but attractive, gifts to preferred customers 

> at Christmas. Each box holds two ten-inch candles 
decorated with Santa Clauses, poinsettias, holly 

wreaths, trees or bells, and the cartons are being 

offered to the trade at wholesale prices 


Bi. Heralds of Spring: The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., is 

announcing a new line of all steel garden tools, finished in chro- 

mium with bright red tipped handles. In the set are four tools—trowel, 

fork, cultivator and transplanter. Handles are shaped for a comfortable 

grip and the chromium finish is “designed to appeal to anyone who likes 

gardening.” They come ready packed in a colorful carton which dealers 
can use for counter or window display. 


12. A New Master: To its line of Sunbeam electrical appliances— 
Mixmaster, Iron Master, etc—Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. has 
added a Coffeemaster, an automatic coffee brewer which makes “the 
same delicious coffee every time.” It is an eight-cup pot, made entirely 
of metal, finished in chrome plate. The Coffeemaster comes singly or 
with a matched service including tray, sugar bowl and creamer. 


L8a anv 133k. Christmas Cheer in Cartons: For that warm and 

cheerful feeling that comes from increased sales around Christmas- 
time, two manufacturers of briquettes, compressed bricks of fuel for 
burning in the fireplace, have dressed up their products in new cartons. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., designed and made the cartons for Engineering 
Products, Ltd., “Erin Cheer,’ which contain enough briquettes for 
approximately two fires. With the purchase of four packages, the com- 
pany gives a basket grate as a premium. For Seattle Gas Co.’s “Gasco 
Petroleum Briquets,” Erwin, Wasey’s Seattle office developed a carton 
to hold 20 pounds of the fuel, Briquettes are designed chiefly for 

homes that use a limited quantity of fuel. 


14, New Cookie: George Weston, Ltd., has named its newest presenta- 

tion of assorted biscuits “New Yorker” and packaged it in a car- 
ton whose design—in night blues, red and yellow—symbolizes Manhat- 
tan at evening. In the panorama on the cover are Broadway, the Statue 
of Liberty, the Empire State and Chrysler buildings, Radio City, ete. 
The carton was designed and manufactured by Robert Gair Co., Inc 


New York. io 
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The store dick’s version: “8 more 
shoplifting days till Christmas.” 
* * * 


A miner who crashed the majors: 
Governor-elect Arthur James, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

* * * 

This department's vote for the ad 
of-the-month is the Listerine page in 
the December Ladies’ Home Journal, 
headed: ‘It will never happen to you, 
Precious!” Any hand might have been 
proud to write such copy. 

* * * 

My whisky slogan, “You'll be 
tickled pink with Three Feathers,” 
goaded Phil Schwartz to produce: 
“You'll get hey-hey fever with Four 
Roses.” 

* * % 

As the fellow says, a good many 
movies are just run of de Mille. My 
favorite low-comedy team, the Marx 
Brothers, will have to make it louder 
and funnier than they did in Room 
Service. For me, ennahoo. 

x * * 

After listening to Fibber McGee's 
floor-wax program, Tessie, the Opaque, 
thinks the other kind is spelled “ceil- 
ing-wax. 

kok x 

Those arresting illustrations in the 
New York Life Insurance Co.’s cur- 
rent campaign, with their strong colors 
and rounded corners, might be lantern- 
slides right out of a Burton Holmes 
travelogue. 

2 ¢ 

“No job to large or to small—Old 
Reliable Print Shop—All kind of 
printing.”” So I notice. 

:<« = 

“Morgenthau Calls Finance Meet- 
ing.’’"—Headline. Which is mild com- 
pared to what taxpayers call Morgen- 
thau. 

* * & 

Add similes: ‘As hungry as a cir- 
cus seal.” 

* * * 

Ten years ago I maintained that the 
tadio and the phonograph should not 
be considered as competing. I said 
that you could not get a football game 
on a record, any more than you could 
guarantee to get Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Le Cog D’Or any time you tuned in. 
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[ have lived to see my contention 
borne out. Both radio and records are 
moving forward in their separate 
grooves, whereas the record business 
was a step-child just awhile back. 

* * * 

And then there was the mean land- 
lord who provided his tenants with a 
celluloid fire-escape. 

2 © 

“Advertising men generally have 
been repeatedly accused of having little 
regard for facts.”——Bulletin of the 
Business Historical Soctety. An old 
accusation, but one without much basis 
today. Most advertising is truthful, as 
a matter of good business. The worst 
that can be said is that facts are some- 
times dressed-up with a little imagina- 
tion, for the sake of color. 

oe 

“Why Margaret Sullavan Will For- 
sake the Screen for Motherhood.”’— 
Title of an article in a movie-mag. 
Well, time out for that seems indi- 
cated, 

x * x 

“It pays to talk to Delco Frigidaire 
about automatic heating, cooling and 
conditioning of air.” The meter is a 
bit thick, but they were trying. 

2. «4 

“Peace on earth, good will toward 

men.” Berlin papers please copy. 
* * x 

A correspondent asks if a_ well- 
known soup advertiser is going in for 
“scare copy,’ now that the bogey-man 
of the ether waves has been taken on. 
Still in joshing humor, he says some 
columnists are ‘‘calumnists.” 

* * 


About this time of year, copy- 
writers and lay-out men are vying with 
one another to inject some originality 
into their Christmas cards. How about 
writing it ““Cherry Mistmas”’? It may 
be dumb, but it’s different. 

* * * 

Toward a more picturesque speech: 

“From cradle to crypt.” 
ee 6 

The late Karl Harriman, editor of 
Red Book, once told me: “When 
editors tell you they want ‘something 
new, don’t believe it. We're afraid 
of anything new!” Most advertisers 
ate likewise neophobes. That’s why 


you see such clichés as ‘like the name 
‘Sterling’ on silver” bobbing up in 
copy over and over again. 

* * * 

Whatever became of those rhyth- 
mic similes which I invented for 
Prince Albert smoking tobacco?—such 
as: “Cool as the blast of a traffic-cop’s 
whistle. Sweet as his words, ‘I didn’t 
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mean you. 
* * & 

“Every drop of the spirits are 
Fleischmann-distilled from grain to 
bottle.” Aren’t that nice! 

* * * 

Our Canadian correspondent, J. L. 
Love, reports a soft drink bottled in 
Montreal. (“I’m a dreamer, Mon- 
treal?” as Groucho Marx said.) It is 
known as “‘Flirt,”’ and is being boosted 
by a Flirt Club aimed at procuring 
200,000 members. Mr. Love suggests 
a club slogan: “Quick, Henry, let's 
flirt!’ Okay. Flirt should make a 
good pick-me-up, obviously. 

ee @ 

Well, Sir, Gillette is out in Decem- 
ber Esquire with an electric razor, but 
at four times the price of $5 which I 
suggested here. There's a Hanley in 
the same issue at $5, made by Clip- 
shave. Maybe Gillette wants me to 
stick to blades. 

* * x 


Count that day lost whose low 
descending sun sees no Young & 
Rubicam headline listed in the 
Stoppers column of Tide. 

* * * 

Bob Brown kicks in with some 
Mother Goose, or is it Mother Hen? 
Higgledy, Piggledy, my black hen. 
She’s Harlem's worst comedienne. 

She lays eggs for gentlemen, 

Higgledy, Piggledy, my black hen. 
. 6 * 

The Salvation Army Santa Claus 
might paraphrase Mr. Hoover's 
slogan: “Two chip-ins in every pot.” 

a 


Which reminds me. I can picture 
the editor of The American Mercury, 
say, asking Santa for a bottle of Four 
Roses, and having apoplexy when he 
gets Four Roosevelts instead! 

* * * 

Anatomy gets a bit mixed in our 
American idiom. The head of a thing 
is so often a heel! 

* * * 

Dave Cathcart offers a slogan for 
Eveready Prestone: “Many are cold, 
but few are frozen!” 

* * * 


Seriously, Friends (and Enemies, 
too!), a Verry, Verry, Merry Christ- 
mas! 

T. Harry THOMPSON 
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Charlotte is only the beginning of 
WBT territory—an area which sup- 
ports a population larger than Detroit, 
with more retail sales than Maine, New 


Hampshire and Vermont combined! 


There are more than 450,000 farms in 
the Carolinas. For most of them WBT 
is their source of news, entertainment 
and farm information. For years WBT 


has been a part of their daily lives. 


50,000 WATTS, 1080 KILOCYCLES 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Owned and operated by the 


Columbia Broadcasting System. 


1938 


e 
South’s 


Best Salesman 


WBT isa 
and operated by the Columbia Broad- 


50,000 watt station, owned 


casting System. It is the most powerful 
station between Philadeiphia and 
Atlanta. Its rates are lower than those 
of any other station of equal power 


and popularity anywhere in America. 


The persuasive voice of WBT has 
sold everything from canned goods to 


automobiles. What can it do for you? 


se | 
LINCOLN DELLAR, Manager. eae bs ie] 
Station WBT, Wilder Building be peties 
Charlotte, North Carolina Me ate tym Pod Fee 

Please send suggestions for i increasing 
my sales in gk Carolinas. 


NAME: 


AppRESs: 
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Make Friends, Not Foes, Out 
of Shaky Credit Customers 


Slow-pay, or no-pay, customers who re- 
order—even though they have balances out- 
standing—are encountered by every com- 
pany. They put the sales manager and 
the credit manager ‘way out on a limb. 
It, naturally, hurts the former to turn 
down an order; and the Jatter is a firm 
advocate of “no money, no merchandise.” 

How can both of these conscientious 
gentlemen's dilemmas be solved and not 
leave a sour taste in customers’ mouths? 

Spencerian Pen Co., New York, supplies 
an ingenious solution. Notice the way in 
which its letter avoids saying “put up or 
shut up”; how it reiterates the story of 
Spencerian products’ high quality. 

“We have just received your very nice 
order for Spencerian ‘Secretary Quality’ 
typewriter carbons and ribbons. We would 
like very much to fill and ship that order 
for we know the Spencerian ‘Secretary 
Quality’ carbons and ribbons would make 
many friends for your store. But here is 
our situation. Our margin of profit is not 
so great that we can afford to carry open 
accounts for a long period of time and our 
past experience with your firm has not been 
sufficient to show an indication of prompt 
payment. 

“In March of 1937 we shipped you an 
order amounting to $12.75 on a C.O.D. 
basis which you refused and we had to 
take back, paying charges both ways. In 
June, of this year, you returned a fountain 
pen for repair on which there was a charge 
of fifty cents. That small charge is still 
unpaid. 

“Now, here is our point, Mr. Blank: We 
want to work with you if you will only 
show us the way. We know that you 
appreciate and like quality, otherwise you 
wouldn't be interested in Spencerian. And 
that appreciation for quality is an ample 
indication that you are trying to build 
along permanent lines. Possibly it might 
be better to do that building a little at a 
time and with smaller inventories. If you 
were to start out with a small stock it 
would take a smaller investment. Fill-in 
orders could be secured practically over- 
night, as there isn’t a great distance be- 
tween our two organizations. The smaller 
order you could more easily take care of 
on a C.O.D. basis for a start and after 
we have had some experience working to- 
gether, regular terms could be arranged. 

“Please be assured that we want to work 
with you and want your business. Our 
feeling toward you is exactly the same as 
your feeling toward your customers, and on 
that basis we are sure something can be 
worked out if you'll but show us the way.” 
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A New Salesman Capitalizes on 
Switching His Job and Spiel 


When a salesman changes companies he 
is sometimes embarrassed in calling on 
former customers and _ prospects. “So, 
you're with XYZ now?” they ask. “Why, 
you used to say ABC was the world’s best. 
What made you change?” 

New Era Lithograph Co., New York, 
gets its new men off on the right foot by 
sending the following to their old clientele. 
Signed by the new salesman, it is a letter 
that would fit a variety of lines other than 
lithographing: 

“I suppose every salesman worth his 
salt figures the stuff he has in his brief 
case is the absolute ‘tops’ in the field. 

“And when such a man makes a change, 
there have to be several very good reasons 
for it. For one thing, he must have con- 
vinced himself that his new line is as 
good in every respect and perhaps a bit 
better in some. That, frankly, is my feel- 
ing, as I tell you I am now representing 
New Era Lithograph Co. 

“I am not simply impressed by its 200 
employes, its more than 30,000 square feet 
of floor space, the giant presses, the com- 
plete bindery, etc. Those things, while 
important, are not everything. 

“But I go right down the line for the 
product, for the offset work turned out 
by that combination of men and machines. 
I have examined hundreds of samples. I 
have made numerous comparisons. I have, 
in fact, done everything but taste it, and 
I am sold right up to the hilt! 

“Now I wouldn’t write you so glowingly 
if I were not sure that my new product 
would back me up. And you may be very 
sure that I will drop in to tell you . 
and to show you, at the first opportunity 
you'll give me. 

“There’s space enough on the margin to 
jot the day and hour most convenient to 
you. Will you do it? I'll appreciate the 
courtesy.” 


This Letter Puts Philanthropy 
in a Dollars-and-Cents Light 


Y.M.C.A.’s, Boy Scouts and similar or- 
ganizations undoubtedly save taxpayers a 
thumping sum every year, money that 
would have to be spent for reform schools, 
prisons, electric chairs, if these moral or- 
ganizations were not helping to develop 
decent instincts in boys and youths. 

In asking for funds the Y.M.C.A. of 
Rochester, N. Y., wisely dwells upon the 
job of crime prevention which it is doing, 
instead of merely begging alms. The letter, 
signed by Harper Sibley, president of the 
Rochester “Y,”" went to business men 
there. It made sense to them because it 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


gave a reason for contributing, not simply 
talking cloudy charitable generalities. Also, 
it made $10 from the Round Table. The 
judges considered it would interest plenty 
of executives who are called upon to assist 
various worthy causes. Do you agree? 

“Perhaps you can’t use a Y.M.C.A. 
membership yourself. You don’t want to 
swim in the pool, exercise in the gym, join 
a discussion group, or just have a good 
place to go. 

“But if you like boys—think they ought 
to be kept off the streets and out of mis- 
chief—think they ought to have a way of 
ganging up without smashing up, there is 
something you can do. 

“During the depths of the depression 
a young man, 18 years old, was given a 
membership in the “Y.’ He was on proba- 
tion for stealing an automobile. A ‘Y’ 
secretary talked with him—discovered he 
was a member of a gang of boys unem- 
ployed—no money—no place to go. Sev- 
eral of them were on probation, too. The 
‘Y’ brought them in and gave them mem- 
berships—organized them into a club 
which today is one of the best groups the 
‘Y’ has from the standpoint of interest and 
loyalty. The ‘Y’ helped these ‘Youths 
through Uncharted Seas.’ This illustration 
is only one of hundreds that could be told 
if space permitted. 

“When you are approached for a spe- 
cial Y.M.C.A. membership—and you will 
be very soon—sign a card, as a friend of 
youth, for the boys of Rochester. 

“The membership you subscribe for will 
be used with others to assist these deserving 
youths in obtaining regular “Y’ privileges, 
and to strengthen its program. 

“For the good of the cause, we appeal 
to you.” 


Round Table Winners 


for November 


Metvin M. Swartz 
Young Men’s Christian Ass’n 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Frank H. Meeks 
(For the National Association of 
Credit Men) 
New York, N. Y. 


Wituram E. Decker 
Woodbury and Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Nation’s Brewers 
Unite to Tell Single 


Constructive “Story” 
(Continued from page 38) 


also is a member of the foundation. 

At the foundation’s second annual 
meeting at New Orleans, Herbert 
Charles, of St. Paul, was re-elected 
chairman. The present directorate of 
14 includes only three Easterners. 

The Institute of Public Relations, 
New York, headed by Bernard Licht- 
enberg, was named “public relations 
counsel.” The institute developed the 
“Nebraska plan’’ to eliminate bootleg- 
ging and disorderly outlets for Brew- 
ing Industry, Inc. The B. I. member- 
ship, it was understood, joined the 
foundation with the understanding 
that the institute be given the public 
relations job. 

The foundation’s membership, it 
was estimated, now represents about 
26,000,000 of the approximately 
50,000,000 barrels of beer produced 
annually in the United States. The 
members congratulated themselves on 
the fact that, whereas hard liquor sales 
declined 25% or more in 1938, beer 
had slipped only about 10%. Hugh 
Harley, secretary, estimated that the 
foundation’s “appeal for moderation, 
for cooperation of the public in law 
observance,” had reached more than 
20,000,000 people during the year. 

It was also announced that the foun- 
dation would enlarge its paid-advertis- 
ing work, “with concentration on 
newspapers.” 

Richard Strobridge of Newell-Em- 
mett Co. emphasized that the “policing 
work” should not be the “ultimate or 
even the major objectives of the foun- 
dation’s activities. ... 

“We believe advertisements can be 
made,” Strobridge explained, “that 
will interest millions of people who 
today have no prejudice either for or 
against beer, but who have too little 
familiarity with its use. And some of 
these millions, we are confident, can 
be induced to learn for themselves 
what a wholesome and harmless bever- 
age beer really is. As this better un- 
derstanding is acquired, a lessening of 
prejudice, a greater number of friends 
for beer, will automatically result. . . . 

“The final and continuing object is 
to make more friends for beer. . . . If 
we can all keep our eyes on that ob- 
jective, and all cooperate in the spirit 
that pervades this foundation meeting 
today, I think there is no force on 
earth that can keep you from reaching 
your goal.” 
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PICTURE OF A SALES MANAGER 
“COMPLAINING” ABOUT RESULTS 
AFTER USING the “PUSH BOOK” 


1938 was the first year that anything more than a "cata- 
logue” of prizes was available for use in operating sales 
contests. Then came the sensationally new and different 
“Push Book’’—the successor to prize books—with color car- 
toons, articles on selling and other interesting features in 
addition to prize illustrations. Nearly 300 different companies 
took advantage of this new idea to put new life into their 
sales activities in 1938... sales managers say it was THREE 
TIMES more effective than any prize book they ever used. 
And, now — 


1939 oa BO0K 


is off the press! 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


A complete NEW BOOK with NEW 
FEATURES and NEW MERCHANDISE 
... ALMOST 800 NATIONALLY KNOWN 
PRIZES . . . 200 items illustrated in 
FOUR COLORS. If you think the 1938 
“Push Book” was good, wait ‘til you 
see the 1939 ISSUE! Better yet, DON’T 
WAIT. . . send for your copy TODAY! 


SPECIAL FEATURES of the 1939 
“PUSH BOOK™ 


SELLING ARTICLES BY DALE CARNEGIE, 
BRUCE BARTON, AND MERLE THORPE... 
SALES CARTOONS BY HIX, BENDER AND 
GRUBERT... COVER BY SMYTHE... 
32 DRAMATIC PAGES IN COLOR 


800 NATIONALLY 


KNOWN PRIZES 
ALL GUARANTEED 


BELNAP and THOMPSON, inc. 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: GRAYBAR BLDG. 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF P&SHA PLAWS ” 
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FFHAND, it might not occur to you that Country 
Gentleman’s beauty page would be one of the 
magazine’s leading departments in its volume of 
fan mail. But it is exactly that, and the reason 
points a moral you probably ought not to miss. 
The reason itself is simple. Women want beauty 
and Ruth Hogeland does a remarkably effective job 
of helping them find it ... and does it in a remark- 
ably effective magazine. 
Besides being a writer of insight and power, Miss 
Hogeland is a licensed cosmetician in two states. 


l461 


The job she does is widely known as an outstanding 
one in its field. Sometimes her page deals with the 
proper state of feminine mind for the encourage- 
ment of feminine beauty. Other (and more frequent) 
times it’s the proper state of dressing table or bath- 
room shelf, discussed in terms of oodles of mer- 
chandise. But always and no matter what it deals 
with ...it gets results. 

Just as everything editorial in Country Gentleman 
has always got results. From the health crusades 
of Paul de Kruif to the late-famed article on cotton- 
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eating Pink Bollworms... this magazine has never 
yet failed to get action for the ideas sponsored by 


its pages! 

Remember that this happens in a magazine () NTRY 
reaching 2 million families not too well reached by 
other influences, but almighty well-reached by this (j N 


one ...and your moral almost writes itself. 
NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 


VOR Cols 


2)0> e74O0" 


PROD 


2 For power to move people means power to move 
goods. And goods moved to these people bring fat- 
ter profits than goods expensively moved below 
cream line in big and over-sold cities! 
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Peak Cities of March 


s of 50,000 population or more 
are available, the relations between March | Reading............... | 
134.03, for ex- 
activity in March is 34.03% better 
“S. B. P.” refers to SM Survey of | 


The following figures show for the | 
for which bank debit figures 


business activity in each city and its own average month. 
ample, means that Miami’s business 
than the average month in that city. 
Source of figures: Federal Reserve Bank 
debits averaged for years 1934 to 1936 inclusive, and computed by SALEs 
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City March Power U%— 
Ratio , & Pe 
| Trading Area 
EE Ter | 134.03 | .3398 
Portland, Ore......----++ ps a Ry 
N OS Se eee ; " 
> eho <a Saale ek ae 109.01 .5811 (3X) 
Tampa-St. Petersburg... . | 106.40 .3189 
| 
ee. oe cicsseneeee | 105.98 2.9016 (16Z) 
Youngstown........+-+- 105.91 .3642 
SEs ocaninessvets | 105.87 | 5.6588 
Raeetnd.. cc ccccecossese | 105.18 .2508 
Birminghem..........-- | 105.17 | .5716 
Astin. ..cscsecceeeee-| 105.02 | 9138 
Serre re ..| 104,62 3.2638 
OS ere 104.36 | .2528 
San Francisco.......---- 104.28 | 2.2618 
Jacksonville... .....-+-- 104.23 4454 
New Bedford.........-- 104,11 -2733 (8) 
CNS, ccccevecsenne 103.86 Bos 
lg a aaa | 103.69 .22 
PERE. oo vivceveceeees | 103.47 .1302 
CEG. so ccciseceses 103.37 6516 
DE  cicneaceseens 103.33 .1758 
RO. 3 6ccce cevees 102.86 6515 
Milwaukee.....-...+--. | 102.64 2.1334 (19) 
Philadelphia..........-- 102.17 4.1148 
SS SSS are 102.07 -1631 
Oe tate, oc kcecsccveene 101.56 -2733 (8) 
CN oc cecadiccnacs 101.19 .1913 (5X) 
Ean keen veevene 100.63 -2609 
OS ESE Een re” 100.47 2741 
RBs Redh.. ccvcesccess 100.36 3459 
Ns ccdinannncenal 100.02 1.1574 
ek caens aus aed 99.89 1.1718 
SS EPPO CECT eT 99.82 -2227 (26X) 
PRM. 0 oc cvvctevecsss 99.56 .7585 
| 99.52 -1440 
OS SE eye 99.51 -2683 
Knoxville. .....-...045. 99.25 .3217 
Rs. ic ccuennsewens 99.20 .2403 
CR cc ievweckeboues 99.10 .8385 
PS 6 ctérenneekbens 99.06 | .3841 (1) 
DEO, cccsecnnese 99.06 2.9016 (16Z) 
ar 99.03 A174 
Sl bisicnedesidswuns 99.03 0792 (29X) 
SER scourge ot 98.99 6091 
DD. i cké vinden ke | 98.98 .1722 (15X) 


1 
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City March 
| Ratio 
| 
ee ee 98.93 
pitetey. oscccrcncecos 98.93 
ss 5 aga eam duane 98.88 

Oklahoma City......--- | 98.298 
aes ee ee 98.27 
errr rrr re | 98,94 
District of Columbia... . - 98.23 
PE cistsedenens 98.21 
EE er ere 98.20 
San Antonio.........-. 98.13 
POM cc ccscectvanenns 98.12 
| Los Angeles.........-- 98.10 
Springfield, O.......--- 98.01 
| St. eee } 98.01 
| Altoona. ...-.---++0+s 97.91 
| New Orleans.........-- 97.16 
|| Worcester. .......--0065 | 97.71 
|| Springfield, Mo........- | 97.66 
|| Grand Rapids.......... 97.58 
|| Cedar Rapids.......---- 97.55 
| Wilmington.......++.+. 97.53 
DE. cicxnakerene | 97.51 
re ra ah ead 97.50 
| Hamilton. .....-..--+-- | 97.46 
EE CCT 97.41 
|} 
[| Rewall..cscesessecsees 97.40 
DOR. s ccecnnebed se | 97.38 
|| Winston-Salem.....----- | 97.96 
|| South Bend............ 97.22 
| ee rer rr 97.21 
NS 97.04 
0 Serer 96.97 
Charleston, S. C.....-.-- 96.72 
nbs eskenkaneke 96.65 
eo ae ee 96.46 
|| Kansas City, Mo.......-- 96.24 
DN ccisccseeedere | 96.23 
Diasec cc cvccsveese 95.90 
|| Oaklond......++-+.+00 95.83 
Lymm. -cccccccceccccces 95.64 
ee See | 95,51 
Springfield, Ill.........-- 95.46 
SON, concccesnces [95.44 
GYEBONNR. oo vcccccccoce 95.43 
Springfield, Mass......-- 95.36 


= 


Power 
S 


Trading Area 
-2656 
6728 
.1538 (28X) 
| 8362 
8694 


4427 

| 1.0843 
| ,.2104 
1.1853 
.6567 


“| 9379 


3.6154 
1157 

2.1940 (19) 
1359 


6871 
4246 
-1465 
5995 
1395 


-2583 

4555 (31Z) 
2.6468 (20X) 

-1113 (11X) 

1250 


-8714 (17X) 
1.1695 

1317 

-2345 

-3628 


-1563 (4X) 
2.0291 
1015 
-8286 
1176 


1.6709 
4683 
.3799 
-6643 (21X) 
4424 (18X) 


-1559 
-2378 
.6118 
-5327 
-5309 
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City March Power %— 
| Ratio , - 
| Trading Area 
RRs 06.006 60<00% 95.33 -2706 
CE d.od:n0 eva odin | 95.29 .9486 
95.29 -2197 (25X) 
|| Allentown..........-00| 95.28 1414 (2X) | 
a see canucies | 95.16 .3158 (13Z) 
New Haven...........- | 95.06 .4555 
eae 95.01 -1556 (32X) 
inhssaniouenuss | 94.97 .2981 (7X) 
PEM cccstccccccssces| CEP .3614 
Es neared incncsue | 94.65 -1264 
Fort Worth...........-.| 94.65 .8533 
1] Pest Asthar..cccccssces 94.62 | .1326(23X) 
Gg cecebncvecute 94.61 1.4832 
errr 94.60 5231 
Mn ss0senedvsases 94.56 -1775 (30X) 
ccc 94.45 | .1299 
a epee 94.44 -2347 (6X) 
| re 94.42 .4173 
PE cccenasveenewe 94.40 -1137 
vc nenns weeens 94.35 .1468 
er 94.12 .1947 
ee Ee 94.10 | .1774 
SE 93.95 | .8058 
Charleston, W. Va.....- 93.75 .3813 
D WER, 6 0c cstecceces 93.75 -1780 
Ls Ter eres 93.74 | .6061 
0 Sea 93.64 | 4553 
Montgomery........... 93.53 -2065 
Ro ceeesecwas 93.52 .3076 
Chattanooga..........-. 93.45 -1968 
Be PEE ci cceierecs 93.38 | .3332 
rn e 92.96 | .4021 
OO Sere re 92.80 | -7688 
CIE, c csccecrccess 92.65 2.7395 
Huntington............-- 92.65 .2443 
Be. cc ccccccccces 92.42 .2569 
Galveston.........-++- 91.99 .0671'(9X) 
Indianapolis............ | 91,89 1.0790 
Kansas City, Kans........ | 91,86 .0990 (14X) 
Sciasomacacuee | 91.69 | .2996 
Kalamazoo...........+. | 90.65 | 1638 
OE Serre | 90.51 1600 (27X) 
Wilkes-Barre......+...- | 90,51 .3373 
Dv cnceneonsee ne | 90.23 .8435 
Ss veseeseeasasnee 89.95 | 2306 
Ne Rae | 89.55 .0520 (24X) 
aa ono ead audane 89.40 .2676 
Portland, Me........... | 89.18 .2416 
ee | 88.94 4157 
Re vicwteccevces 88.90 1978 
OT Eee 88.28 2.8261 
Minneapolis........... 88.17 2.1940 
esas cated awKacat 87.68 -2688 (10X) 
OS FEEL T | 87.66 .2659 
MTOR s 6.0 csccveices | 87.47 1917 
Fargo-Grand Forks....... 86.72 .3573 
ES eee 84.83 .2688 (12X) 
Albany-Troy-Schenectady 84.24 .8200 
SR occ taat aa Gace 76.52 .0650 
i cekcdcenecnavee 75.00 -2497 
NE agancy cues nuned 63.52 .2725 


National Buying 


Explanatory Notes: The “’S. B. P. Trading 
Area National Buying Power %"" is a total of 
the buying power percentages for the counties 
making up the trading area of the city, as, 
taken from Sates MaNaGement's April 10, 
1938, Survey of Buying Power. The counties 
making up the trading areas of the 151 cities 
have 93.96% of the nation’s buying power. . . 
Certain cities, such as Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, have a combined trading area, and the 
same buying power percentage is shown for 
each. . . . Certain other cities, such as Ham- 
mond, Ind., are parts of a larger metropolitan 
market, but the percentage of the county in 
which it is hecnsed fo shown separately. Such 
cities are designated with an X.... Some 
counties contain several cities over 50,000 for 
which bank debits are available, and the 
county buying power percentage is given for 


each. Los Angeles County is an example. 


Such cities are marked Z. 


1. County percentage included in Cleveland 


area. 
2. Ibid Philadelphia. 
3. Ibid San Francisco. 
4. Ibid Boston. 

5. Ibid Philadelphia. 
6. Ibid Cleveland. 

7. Ibid Philadelphia. 
8 


. Fall River and New Bedford combined. 


9. County percentage included in Houstonarea. 


10. Ibid Chicago. 
11. Ibid Cincinnati. 
12. Ibid Chicago. 


13. In same county as Springfield. 


14. County percentage included in Kansas 


City, Mo., area. 
15. Ibid Philadelphia. 


16. In same county as Los Angeles 

17. County percentage included in Boston area. 

18. Ibid Boston. 

9. Minneapolis-St.Paulcombinedtradingarea. 

20. County percentage included in New York 
area. 

21. Ibid San Francisco. 

22. Ibid New York. 

23. Ibid Beaumont. 

24. Ibid Denver. 

25. Ibid Philadelphia. 

26. Ibid Chicago. 

27. Ibid San Francisco. 

28. Ibid Seattle. 

29. Ibid Kansas City, Mo. 

30. Ibid New York. 

31. Same county as New Haven. 

32. County percentage included in Harrisburg 
area. 
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MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN BUSINESS BY STATES 
BASE 100 EQUALS MONTHLY AVERAGE OF BANK DEBITS 
FOR YEARS 1934-1936 
JAN | FEB | MAR | APR | MAY | JUN | suL | AUG | seP | ocT | Nov | DEC 
e\' 
MISSISSIPPI 
150 RANGE 65.85 — 
HIGH 145.23 
145 145 
140 —_+—_—— 140 
135 135 
130 130 
125 125 
120 120 
115 =| $$$ $$ —__4—__——— 115 
H1OFr ae SS} i - 110 
105 ———— f-———-} — -----}--—--} - - ——4105 
100 100 
95 ——| 98 
907 _ ome ( 
es 3 ——4——4 85 
BO ! _ erg SS ee 
om ____ Low 79.38 mk F 
MISSOURI 
. — | aes Pe ee _ RANGE 31.12 _ —— — HIGH 11420__§_§_§\iis 
110 | 110 
105 105 
100 100 
95) 95 
od be 90 _ a - 
85 " 85 
80 —t 66 
125 
120 
115 enero Seren 
110 
105 
100 — 
90|—_— a = —_j—_-—}- 
~ oS 
a =o 
75 ie —_1—__l_ —_ 75 
NEBRASKA 
10 +; RANGE 27.16 —______ HIGH 109.40 , ) — 
105 = + a 
100 100 
95 | —}—— e ame 
90 . =_ a Sa See 90 
85 — - 2 
db 80 | Low 82.22 ———b—___1__1______-___ +—_1— — a ae 80 
JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN ue. | AUG SEP OcT NOV DEC 
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Four A’s Issue Market 
Research Check List 

As an aid to agencies, publishers, re- 
search organizations, etc., engaged in mar- 
ket research activities, the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies has issued 
a revised form of its check list for evalu- 
ating research studies, titled “Standards for 
Appraising Market and Advertising Re- 
search.” It was prepared by the Four A’s 
committee on research as a “list of the 
most important points to be used in ap- 
praising quickly any specific piece of re- 
search work.” 

The fourteen points contained in the 
study are a modification of a similar list 
which was issued by the Association four 
years ago and have been revised to cover 
new methods of research which have de- 
veloped during that time and new uses of 
old methods. Radio, particularly, AAAA 
points out, “has brought new problems in 
connection with attempts to measure its 
effectiveness.” 

Questions such as the following sample 
indicates should be considered before use 
is made of research material, the study 
points out 

Who made the survey? Does the title 
indicate exactly the scope of the survey? 
Does the report contain all pertinent data 
to show how, when and where the survey 
was made? (The latter question is further 
broken down into 12 specific points, in- 
cluding reason for making the study, who 
financed it, explanation of bases on which 
percentages are figured, etc.) Is the sample 
a representative cross-section? Is the 
sample large enough?, etc. 

There follow checking points on per- 
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Sales Executive 
AVAILABLE 


I have watched this man’s work 
for two years. I recommend him. 

Uncanny ability to select men-—- 
salesmen, associates, distributors. 
Strong, able leader. Accepts respon- 
sibility: gets results. Good organizer. 


UNUSUAL 


His early Seottish banking back- 
rround makes him an economical 
operator. Highest character and 


integrity. 

He has just completed two-year as- 
signment of greatest importance for 
leading American corporation. His 
references include many of America’s 
business leaders. A $12,000 man, but 
reliable firm with genuine onportunity 
can get him for less, if thev pay a 
bonus for getting results. You can 
reach him in complete confidence 
through the undersigned. 


BURTON BIGELOW 


51 East 42nd St.,New York City J 
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centages, questionnaires and other means 
of securing information, and the presenta- 
tion of statistical material through the use 
of charts and graphs. 

Chairman of AAAA’s research commit- 
tee is L. D. H. Weld, McCann-Erickson, 


and its members include: Frank R. Cou- 
tant, Pedlar & Ryan; George Gallup, 
Young & Rubicam; Kenneth A. Grubb, 
Daniel Starch & Staff; Arno H. Johnson, 
J. Walter Thompson Co.; F. S. Newbery, 
Jr., Ruthrauff & Ryan; Charles A. Oswald, 
Oswald Advertising Agency; D. E. Robin- 
son, Federal Advertising Agency, and L. E. 
Scriven, BBDO. 


Agency Notes 

Hirshon-Garfield, New York agency 
handling chiefly fashion, cosmetic and 
perfume accounts, has formed a merchan- 


dise council division “to specialize in 
styling, merchandising and advertising 
women’s wear and accessories, national 


and retail.’’ Head of the new department 
is Miss Phyllis Beveridge who previously 
has been publicity director for such wom- 
en's specialty shops as Henri Bendel and 
Russeks Fifth Avenue. 

The name of Dowd & Ostreicher, Bos- 
ton agency, has been changed to John C. 
Dowd, Inc., and offices moved to larger 
quarters in the Park Square Building. 

Pettingell & Fenton, New York agency 
specializing in fashion and related ac- 
counts, and L. H. Hartman Co., same city, 
liquor advertising specialists, last week 
merged to become Hartman & Pettingell. 
L. H. Hartman is president of the new 
firm, and Atherton Pettingell and Mrs. 
Fleur Fenton Pettingell are vice-presidents 
and directors. 

Key accounts resulting from the merger 
include A. S. Beck Shoe Corp., Helena 
Rubenstein, Coward Shoe Co., Haig & 
Haig and Black & White Scotch, and Gor- 
don’s gin. 


Advertising is a significant part of the 
American scene, and as such it was in- 
cluded as one of the subjects for dis- 
cussion in a new Literary Guild book, 
“America Now,” edited by Harold Sterns. 
Author of the chapter on advertising, which 
is one of thirty-six such chapters in the 
book devoted to different phases of ac- 
tivity in this country today, is Roy Durs- 
tine, president of BBDO. Mr. Durstine 
defends advertising as an economic force. 
but whole-heartedly condemns testimonial 
advertising, calls “continuity strip” copy 
absurd. 


Merchants Advertising Co. has been 
formed in New Orleans to specialize in 
advertising and merchandising counsel .. . 
Wallace W. King has opened his own 
advertising agency in Clifton. N. J. ... 
R. J. Fuller has announced the formation 
of his own firm, American Advertising 
Agency, Terre Haute, Ind. 


People 

Felix S. Anderson, until recently as- 
sociated with Albert Kircher Co., Chicago, 
has joined Jim Duffy, Inc., same city, as 
account executive and manager of the 
copy department . . . Robert B. Barton, of 
the Chicago office of BBDO, has been 
made a vice-president of that agency. 

Emerson Foote has resigned from J. 
Stirling Getchell, New York, to join Lord 
& Thomas, same city. He will be con- 
nected with the American Tobacco Co. 
account. 

Don Francisco, Jr., has been transferred 
from the radio department of the Holly- 
wood office of Lord & Thomas to the Los 
Angeles office where he will be assistant 
space buyer. Gene Duckwell has been 
named office manager of the Hollywood 
radio department. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland of- 
fice, has announced the appointment of 
Edward Caswall, for 17 years with the 
Climalene Co., Canton, Ohio, as account 
executive 

J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York, has ap- 
pointed John Black, for ten vears merchan- 
dising editor of Textile World, to its 
publicity staff, and Howard W. Newton, 
already with the agency, as assistant copy 
director. 


John Black 
... from textiles 
to publicity. 


Karl K. Klimcheck and Mrs. Janet Fox 
Wing, both at one time associated with 
Young & Rubicam, New York City, have 
joined Compton Advertising, Inc., same 
city, in the media and copy departments, 
respectively. More recently, Mr. Klim- 
check has been engaged as an independent 
color photographer; Mrs. Wing, in the 
copy department of Kenyon & Eckhardt. 


Karl K. Klimcheck 
. . . new Compton 
media man. 


Photo by 
Aime Du Pont 


Lou Nova, former amateur 


boxing 
champion of the world and contender for 


the heavyweight championship against 
Tommy Farr, is under the business man- 
agership of Russell E. Pierce, editorial 
director of Cecil, Warwick & Legler. 


Account Appointments 


To: Young & Rubicam, the accounts 
of the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., to handle 
its radio advertising (other media through 
N. W. Ayer) in the agency’s New York 
office, and the Drackett Co., manufacturers 
of Drano and Windex, all advertising 
through the Chicago office. 

To: Lee Anderson Advertising Co., De- 
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troit, the account of the Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corp., to advertise the com- 
pany’s electric refrigerators, electric and 
gas ranges, laundry and heating equipment 
i McCann-Erickson, New York, the 
Woman's Home Companion account (re- 
tained) and the Jean Abbey and Carolyn 
Price radio merchandising programs of the 


publication . . . Arthur Kudner, the ac- 
count of J. L. Prescott Co., manufacturers 
of Oxol, a bleach-disinfectant . . . Paris & 


Peart, the account of Browne-Vintners Co. 
to conduct a special merchandising cam- 
paign in Washington, D. C. (White-Lowell 
Co. continues as B-V’s advertising agency). 

To: Bennett & Snow, Inc,, Boston, the 
Norwood White Co. account, to direct the 
advertising of the company’s office and 
building partitions . . . Charles W. Hoyt, 
the account of Tupman Thurlow Sales Co., 
recently appointed distributors in the 
United States for Chatka crabmeat .. . 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Cleveland, the 
Valdor Laboratories account ... James A. 
Greene & Co., Atlanta, the account of 
Scripto Mfg. Co. . . . Wm. H. Rankin Co., 
New York, the Lady Luck Premium Corp. 
account . . . Metropolitan Advertising Co., 
New York, the account of Salz Bros., Inc.. 
manufacturers of popular priced pens and 
pencils. 

To: The Buenos Aires office of McCann- 
Erickson, the accounts of all products rep- 
resented in Argentina by Wilfred Diggs & 
Cia, which include White Horse whiskey, 
Gordon’s dry gin, Americano Gancia, Can- 
adian Club. Mazawattee tea, Tio Pepe 
sherry, Lord Logan whisky, Lyle’s syrup, 
Morton’s tinned products. Allenbury’s 
foods, Snalding golf balls and Bobby Jones’ 
golf clubs . . . Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, 
the account of Standard Milling Co., di- 
vision of Hecker Products Co., manufac- 


turers of all-purpose flour . . . Fensholt 
Co., Chicago, the Dearborn Chemical Co.. 
industrial division account . . . Frank 


Presbrey Co., the National Silver Co. ac- 
count. 

To: Morton Freund, New York, the 
accounts of J. Schoeneman & Co., manu- 
facturers of men’s clothing. and H. C. 
Cohn Co. .. . J. Walter Thompson, the 
American Home magazine account. 


Bates Mfg. Co. Sponsors 


New Sales Training Movie 

In titling its new movie, “It’s the 
Little Things That Count,” Bates 
Mfg. Co., Orange, N. J., manufac- 
turers of stapling machines, “Mun- 
Kee” stamp pads and ink and other 
office filing equipment, refers not only 
to the size of the products it makes, 
but, more important, to the “‘little 
things” in sales technique which can 
lead to increased sales. 

The film is a combined product and 
sales training movie, with emphasis on 
the letter, and sales pointers brought 
out by the “play acting” sales manager 
in the movie are applicable to sales 
training generally. It will be shown 
to the trade first on December 19 and 
after that released to the sales force 
for exhibit before dealers and their 
employes. 

Produced by Caravel Films, Inc., 
New York, the movie is a three reeler. 
Bates will supply its salesmen with 
Victor Animatograph projectors. 
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You can take your letter 


only as far as the mailbox 


lrom then on your 
letter travels 


alone 


Waa impression will it make 
when it reaches your correspondent’s desk? You can’t be there 
to see that it makes the right impression. But the paper you 
use can act as your interpreter. It registers your reputation. 
It reinforces your words. It can say to your correspondent 
—this message is important! @ When you write a letter on 
STRATHMORE BOND, it costs less than 1% more than the same 
letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. And on 
STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as can be made, it 
costs only 2.9% more. At so little difference in cost, such extra 


effectiveness is true economy. 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
Dept. SM9, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


STRATHMORE es: 
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Nearly a half-million dol- 
lars have gone to make the 
William Penn even more 
attractive to you who use 
it. New public rooms, res- 
taurants, and larger con- 
And 


suest rooms, 800 of the 


vention space. new 
1600 completely re-done. 
and offering every newest 
facility for your comfort. 
New equipment and the 
most modern facilities 
“back stage” —for your 
swifter, smoother service. 
Yet, withal, the same mod- 
est prices prevail—an ex- 
cellent room for as little as 


$3.50 a day. 


HOTEL 
WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 


GERALD P. O'NEILL 
General Manager 
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New Aap ointments 


FOR HIS MAJESTY THE AMERICAN TRAVELER 


Marketing Flashes 


(Continued from page 24) 


tivities of the parent firm. 

The latter began making refriger- 
ators in its Johnson Motors plant at 
Waukegan five years ago, and air con- 
ditioners a year ago. Volume on both 
demanded “not only increased and cen- 
tralized factory facilities, but also sep- 
arate administrative, sales, engineering 
and production personnel.” 

Heretofore, the refrigerators were 
sold under the name ‘‘Briggs” (after 
Stephen F. Briggs) O, M & M board 
chairman). The new line will bear 
the name “Gale.” C. P. Rossberg, 
secy. and treas. of Johnson Motors, has 
been made manager of Gale. L. H. 
D. Baker, former v.-p. of Copeland, is 
gen. Ss. m. 


Look at Your Hat— 


Hat Style Council, New York, 
whose manufacturer-members represent 
90% of the hat industry, has issued a 
booklet called ‘““A Hat Wardrobe for 
Every Man.” Its purpose is to “‘raise 
the standards of the average man as 
to the selection, wearing, and care of 
his hats.” 

The contents include chapters on the 
12 basic types of hats and when to 
wear them,” from toppers and folding 
operas to panamas and Tyrolean sports 
hats; advice on hats to suit various 
facial types, heights, colorings, etc.; 
information on how to clean hats, how 
to dry them after a wetting, and other 
tips on this most important element in 
“the Attention Zone of your appear- 
ance. 

To people you meet, explains the 
introduction, that zone is centered 
“between your Adam's apple and the 
top of your hat. To the casual public 
eye it is at least 50% of your person- 
ality, flattering your face, telling of 
your taste and judgment, reflecting 
your position in life.” 

A first edition of 150,000 booklets 
has been printed and will be distrib- 
uted by retailers and manufacturers. 
The demand, though, is already neces- 
sitating other editions, and the Council 
feels chipper. 

All operations of the Council are 
financed by voluntary contributions of 
members, based on their share of ex- 
isting business. It does not sell hats, 
and has no interest in any brand, man- 
ufacturer, or group of manufacturers. 
Its only prejudice is against hatless- 
ness—which it regards with loathing 
and swear words. 

During the next year the idea of the 
12 basic hats ‘will be extensively pub- 
licized through many and_ various 
channels” by manufacturers and re- 


tailers. Hat Council’s booklet will be 
an important item, for it gives mer- 
chants something to talk about—intel- 
ligent advice instead of flubdub. 

Having no direct connection with, 
but undoubtedly blessed by, the Coun- 
cil was “Hat Week,” December 5-12, 
in Philadelphia. Conceived by Local 
60 of United Hatters, Cap and Milli- 
nery Workers International Union, it 
was also sponsored by manufacturers 
and the Phila. Chamber of Commerce. 

Newspaper ads, 50,000 window 
stickers, billboards, spot radio, signs in 
restaurants, check rooms, hotels, clubs 
proclaimed, ‘Be Smart—Wear a Hat,” 
etc. The Mayor issued a ukase; show- 
girls pranced under a hat eight feet 
high for newsreels; at a luncheon for 
industry, labor, and retailers, other 
cities were advised to adopt the “Phila- 
delphia Plan’ to better relations be- 
tween employers and workers. 

The “Week” was believed to be the 
first time in Philadelphia’s history that 
manufacturers, retailers and a labor 
union cooperated in getting a message 
over to the public. Noteworthy, too, 
was the fact that the union contributed 
its funds. 


Irradiated Milk 

More than 4,000,000 cans of irradi- 
ated evaporated milk are consumed in 
this country every day, amounting to 
some 60% of the total consumption 
of evaporated milk, says H. FE. O. 
Heineman, director of the editorial 
department of Irradiated Evaporated 
Milk Institute, Chicago. 

His organization has just published 
a booklet which gives the story of milk 
preservation from earliest history; de- 
scribes the discovery of irradiation, 
which puts vitamin D in evaporated 
milk; and by words and pictures ex- 
plains the whole process clearly. 

Copies are being distributed to doc- 
tors, nurses, home economics authori- 
ties, and teachers in schools and 
colleges, etc., without charge. 

Dr. Steenbock’s irradiation process 
is controlled by a scientific body, the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion, which licenses manufacturers to 
use it. Irradiation has not increased 
the cost of evaporated milk, the book- 
let points out. 


Belknap, Not Hibbard, Oldest 


Luther R. Stein, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales director Belknap Hardware & 
Mfg. Co., Louisville, liked the article about 
Hibbard Spencer Bartlett & Co., in the No- 
vember 15 issue, but doubts the statement 
that the Hibbard business is the oldest in 
the nation and perhaps the largest in the 
world. Belknap, he says, deserves top rat- 
ing on both counts. “Our plant and 
volume are definitely larger; our business 
was started in 1840, whereas theirs was 
started in 1855.” 
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Calif. Wine Industry 
Launches $2,000,000 


Advertising Program 


(Continued from page 28) 


H. A. Caddow, secretary-manager 
of the Wine Institute, says: “The po- 
tential United States wine market has 
scarcely been scratched. If only the 
California average were reached in the 
rest of the country, national wine use 
would be increased another 500%.” 

In France, wine has been very suc- 
cessfully advertised by the French Gov- 
ernment and the methods and tech- 
nique of this French wine promotion 
will be studied by the Wine Advisory 
Board. The fact that the advocates of 
temperance are behind the drinking 
and promotion of wine and that Fed- 
eral Alcohol Administrator W. S. Al- 
exander is speaking out for it, is giv- 
ing the industry some very strong ad- 
vertising points. Already, in their pre- 
liminary publicity they are beginning 
to quote Administrator Alexander's re- 
mark that “this country needs a good, 
cheap culinary wine’’ and that wine's 
greatest opportunities are as a cooking 
ingredient, as a table beverage and as 
a contribution to “the art of gracious 
living.” 


1937 Set All-time Record 

Growers, vintners, distributors and 
retailers of wine are all enthusiastic 
over the proposed promotion. They 
argue that if after repeal and entirely 
without advertising, wine consumption 
could make the gain it has, with some 
two million dollars to spend on adver- 
tising during the next three years, the 
market should be vastly increased. Mr. 
Caddow says: “Domestic wines have 
just about had to sell themselves, 
helped only by a little catch-as-catch- 
can promotion and merchandising.” 
Yet in 1937 Americans set an all-time 
record in wine consumption by using 
66,514,000 gallons, an increase of 
136%. 

An important advantage which 
American wines possess over foreign 
rivals is their low price. Absence of 
import duties makes it possible for 
the American product to undersell the 
foreign. 

The opening of the campaign will 
be timed to tie in with the “new deal 
for wine consumers” to result from the 
amended and strengthened wine qual- 
ity standards which the Federal Al- 
cohol Administration will make effec- 
tive nationally in February, 1939. 
Adulteration and misbranding of Cali- 
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fornia wines in the different parts of 
the country are outlawed by the new 
regulations. Properly enforced, it is 
anticipated that they will assure con- 
sumers a uniformly reliable product 
and build up consumer confidence in 
domestic wines. 

One of the aims of the wine adver- 
tising program will be to counteract 
the false notions current about wine 
and wine drinking, nullify the misin- 
formation and replace it with sound 
facts on the product. Merchandising 
authorities believe wine has the great- 
est marketing opportunity ever opened 
to an American farm product. Over 
90% of the nation’s wine is produced 
in California, but the program is ex- 
pected to benefit producers in all 
grape-growing states. 

Since the assessments for the adver- 
tising fund are from the amount of 
wine produced, as consumption and 
production go up, the fund increases. 
It remains to be seen whether Admin- 
istrator Alexander is right when he 
says: “This America of ours should be 
the greatest wine-producing area in the 
world. It should be producing the best 
wines.” But everyone is sanguine be- 
cause it is believed that once a people 
is sold on wine, there is no substitute 
for it: Wine has no competitor-—ex- 
cept better wine. 


Department 
Store Field 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


239 West 39th St., New York City 


A CHILTON ® PUBLICATION 
This publication has the 
largest retail circulation 
of any business paper in 
the department store 

field. 


30,000 CCA, 


TWICE EACH MONTH 


SALES EXECUTIVES—''Go Where Summer Spends the Winter" 


DANIA BEACH HOTEL 


DANIA, FLORIDA 


19 MILES NORTH ONLY ON 
OF | A. A. A. HOTEL U. S. #1 
MIAMI IN DANIA HIGHWAY 


SEND FOR BOOKLETS AND RATES 


SITUATED IN A 3 ACRE PARK of TROPICAL PALMS and FLOWERS 


LARGE OUTSIDE ROOMS 
LOW RATES ALWAYS 
OPEN ALL YEAR 

NEAR BEACHES 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


2 5 MINUTES 


FROM M 


1AM I BEACH 
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Readers and Leaders 


Lord Northcliffe once noted three types 
of American periodicals—those which pro- 
vide information and discussion in print, 
“for people who can both read and think” ; 
those which rely, in print, primarily on 
“comics” and entertainment, “for people 
who can read but can’t think,” and the 
picture papers, “for people who can do 
neither.” 

This generalization, of course, is not 
wholly accurate. There are some picture 
publications which attract more “thinkers” 
than some in print, 


For 88 years Harper's has won and held 
the readership of thousands who “think.” 
For most of this period it has been an 
illustrated magazine. Howard Pyle and A. 
B. Frost and John W. Alexander pioneered 
a new school of illustration in the old 
Harper building. Many Harper's authors 
—Thackeray and du Maurier, Frederic 
Remington and Joseph Pennell—illustrated 
their own works, 


Then on its 75th birthday, in 1925, “the 
oldest general magazine in the United 
States’ dropped illustrations. 

The taste of the intelligent reading pub- 
lic, the editors believed, was changing. 
Scientific books were outselling novels. In- 
tellectual curiosity, independent thinking 
were replacing the leisurely habits of mind 
which had enjoyed Harper's as a “family” 
and predominantly a “fiction” magazine. 

Harper's has always published fiction, 
and has won high recognition for it. This 
year, for example, the first and third awards 
in the O. Henry Memorial competition 
were for Harper's short stories. Looking 
back through the years one notes that this 
magazine “discovered’’ Mark Twain and 
Sherwood Anderson, published the early 
stories of Sinclair Lewis and James Branch 
Cabell, introduced George Eliot's “‘Ro- 
mola,” Dickens’ “Bleak House,’’ Hardy's 
“Return of the Native,” and hundreds more. 


Drops Pictures for More Text 


But Harper's readers were depending on 
the magazine more and more for “informa- 
tion on the progress of human thought and 
achievement.” The editors polled the 
readers to ask if they wished to sacrifice 
illustrations in favor of more reading mat- 
ter. The answers were an almost unani- 
mous “yes.” 

And this, remember, was at a time when 
“picture papers,” and improvement of pic- 
ture technic, were just hitting their stride. 

The magazine which the Harper brothers 
——James, John, Joseph and Fletcher— 
launched had gained a circulation of 50,000 
in its first year. For the last half century 
it has been at or near the 100,000-mark. 
Following the 1925 change it rose to 120,- 
000. Through recent depression and reces- 
sion, it has remained above 100,000. 

Then, in October of this year, Harper's 
introduced a “new program.” It did not, 
however, involve a “new” Harper's. The 
88-year purpose of providing stimulating 
reading matter for intelligent readers pre- 
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vails. But the vehicle has been modernized 
and streamlined. 


For instance, the orange-colored cover of 
the last 15 years has been altered “‘to har- 
monize with the fast pace set by the mate- 
rial inside.” (Harper's, experimenting now, 
plans to rotate the cover colors. Probably 
there will be four each year.) E. B. White, 
writer of the New Yorker's “Talk of the 
Town,” introduced a department of com- 
ment. Ferdinand Lundberg, author of 
“America’s 60 Families,” started to cross- 
examine America’s lawyers and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

Within three weeks of the appearance 
of the October issue, Harper's had added 
11,200 new subscribers, had increased news- 
stand sales 20% to a new high. (And 
Harper's sells at 40 cents a copy!) 


For “Leaders”—Not Masses 


This trend does not mean however, said 
Waldo W. Sclfew, advertising manager, 
that the magazine will ever have “mass” 
circulation. It is not edited, or priced, for 
the masses. Harper's is a “leaders’”’ mag- 
azine. “If you sell the leaders, the field 
will follow.” Harper's “natural market,” 
among the leaders, is not greatly in excess 
of 100,000. 


The leaders in thought, Mr. Sellew 
added, are also usually the leaders in in- 
come. In a personal-call study of 1,384 
subscribers in 112 American cities and 
towns, made by Retail Credit Co. for 
Harper's a couple of years ago, it was 
found that 63% had incomes of $5,000 or 
more. Fifty-eight per cent owned their 
homes, and the average value of homes was 
$19,557. Nearly three-fourths were in ex- 
ecutive and professional groups—including 
corporation executives and directors, editors, 
lawyers, doctors, engineers. . . . 

Advertisers have found Harper's “lead- 
ers” a loyal and responsive market. Al- 
though, like other media, Harper's has had 
reverses, its total advertising linage this 
year was off only 12% from the level of 
1937. 

Through many years a number of lead- 
ing advertisers have advertised regularly in 
Harper's. Prudential Life and Santa Fe 
Railroad have been in every year since 1901, 
Union Pacific since 1903, and American 
Telephone since 1908. American Tobacco 
has advertised in Harper's almost every year 
since 1901. Except for the World War 
period, Hamburg-American and Cunard 
lines have been advertisers, respectively, 
since 1901 and 1907. The first Hamburg- 
American insertion, incidentally, was a 32- 
page “reader” prepared by the late Frank 
Presbrey. It was the largest advertisement 
to appear up to that time. 

Despite changes in form, to meet chang- 
ing times, Harper's retains its vigorous 
continuity. It is the only magazine which 
has been so long in the control of the same 
house. Up to now there have been only 
five editors. One of them, Henry Mills 
Alden, was editor for 50 years. The pres- 
ent editor, Lee F. Hartman, has brought out 
a 1939 model magazine, with proportion- 


ately greater acceleration and power. 

As A. R. Hyde pointed out a few years 
ago, in his “Story of Harper's Magazine,” 
the editors may pause occasionally to look 
back over the long years of “tradition and 
accomplishment.” For the most part, 
though, Harper's looks forward, “eagerly, 
vigorously, fearlessly’"—ready to meet the 
problems of a complex-but-fascinating new 
era. 


Life Now a Two-Year-Old; 
Advertising Up in 1938 

Life, on November 28, celebrated its 
second birthday (quite a mature age for 
picture magazines) and, according to the 
following figures released by publisher 
Roy E. Larsen, it’s a child that’s “going 
places”: In its second year, the publica- 
tion’s advertising revenue climbed 44% 
above the previous year—an increase of 
more than $1,500,000. 

When Life was just a year old, it had 
1,600,000 net paid circulation; now it has 
2,200,000, of whom some 800,000 are 
mail subscribers. 

During this second year it published 
slightly over 13,000 photographs selected 
from among 1,000,000 sent from all cor- 
ners of the world, and these were docu- 
mented by over 700,000 words in text. 


Gannett Newspapers Battle 
Anti-Advertising Propaganda 


The growing anti-advertising propaganda 
is regarded as such a serious menace to ad- 
vertising that the Gannett Newspapers 
recently seized an opportunity to launch a 
counter-attack. According to an announce- 
ment by Frank E. Tripp, general manager, 
more than 11,000 copies of each issue of 
Liberty magazine since November 5 were 
purchased by the Gannett group and a copy 
sent to each teacher and educator in every 
one of the cities in which a Gannett news- 
paper is published. a 

The issues of Liberty referred to contain 
a series of articles, “The American Way of 
Life,” by George E. Sokolsky . . . a series 
published following the report that such 
anti-advertising books as “100 Million 
Guinea Pigs” had been introduced into pub- 
lic schools. This caused the Gannett News- 
papers to undertake at their own expense 
to bring the Sokolsky articles directly to 
teachers and educators, and thus to promote 
understanding of the part advertising actu- 
ally plays in reducing the cost of merchan- 
dise through increasing consumer acceptance 
and demand, and bringing about mass pro- 
duction. 


ABC Board Meeting 


The board of directors of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations at a meeting in New 
York, December 2 and 3, authorized Presi- 
dent P. L. Thomson to appoint a committee 
to study the question of better delineation 
of newspaper circulation in publishers’ 
statements and audit reports. The board 
voted to drop the specific 20% coverage 
plan which was discussed at the Bureau's 
annual convention in October but defeated 
a motion to abandon entirely the idea of 
trying to find some method of visualizing 
circulation. 

The request made at the annual conven- 
tion for an additional director to represent 
the newspaper division (to allot one di- 
rector to newspapers of more than 100,000 
circulation) was declined by the board on 
the objection that the proposal was con- 
sidered impractical. If the principle of 
comprehensive representation of all classes 
within a division were recognized, with 
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additions to the board, then other divisions 
would have to receive similar privileges. 
In order to preserve the balance between 
the buyer and publisher divisions, still fur- 
ther additions would be required. The 
result would be an unwieldy and unneces- 
sarily expensive body. 

The board approved a plan for auditing 
weekly newspapers, with circulations of not 
more than 4,000, every two years, and re- 
ducing the minimum dues for such a pub- 
lication to $52 for two years or $26 a year, 
These weekly papers are to file regular pub- 
lishers’ statements every six months, as do 
all other publications. 


Phoenix R and P Celebrates 
Arizona’s 400th Birthday 


Four hundred years is a long time in any 
man’s language. And it’s that many years 
since the first white man trod the soil that 
is now Arizona. To commemorate that 
day, November 19, 1538, the Phoenix 
Republic and Gazette, last November 19, 
issued a 172-page special edition entitled, 
“Fray Marcos de Niza 400th Anniversary 
Edition.” 

The paper carried 195,860 lines of adver- 
tising—largest volume in eight years—sold 
at regular local and national rates. All 
copies, 72,500 of them, were sold out be- 
fore they reached the street. 

The edition consisted of 11 sections in 
which were chronicled Arizona’s history, its 
present, and its hopes for the future. Its 
industries, recreations and amusements, his- 


toric and picturesque spots, educational 
institutions, tourist attractions and accom- 
modations—these high spots and others 


were given full, affectionate treatment. 


Milwaukee Journal Expands 
Employe-Ownership Plan 


The Milwaukee Journal, long the most 
cooperatively-owned newspaper in the coun- 
try, further expanded its employe-ownership 
(see SM 7-1-38) when Miss Faye McBeath 
and Harry J. Grant made available to the 
employes’ stock trust an additional block 
of other Journal holdings. Today 40% of 
all Journal stock is in the hands of 700 
workers. All departments and all stations 
are included—men, women, the business 
and advertising forces, editorial workers, 
members of labor unions in the mechanical 
departments, radio technicians and an- 
nouncers, office boys and executives. No 
employe is under the slightest obligation 
to buy stock. Purchase is purely voluntary, 
but there are relatively few workers in the 
Journal organization who are not partners. 


Life’s New Magazine Studies 
Measure Total Leadership 


Collier's, Liberty and Saturday Evening 
Post may dispute the methods and the find- 
ings in the first report, this month, of 
“Lifes Continuing Study of Magazine 
Audiences.” But all four of these mass- 
circulation weeklies showed a very im- 
pressive estimated audience total. 

They know, of course, that their respec- 
tive paid circulations for the third quarter 
of 1938 ranged from Saturday Evening 
Post’s 3,055,000 to Life's 2,030,000—with 
Collier's, 2,634,000, and Liberty, 2,485,000. 
The combined number of buyers of these 
magazines therefore is 10,204,000. 

As all advertising men know, however, 
“circulation” of a publication is one fig- 
ure and “audience,” or “readership,”’ is 


another and larger figure. Life has sought 
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to develop, said Cornelius DuBois, direc- 
tor of research of this magazine, ‘a newer 
and truer method’”’ than audited circulation 
for measuring audiences. 

And in the process Life has found that, 
in contrast with a combined paid circula- 
tion of 10,204,000, these four weeklies 
have a combined audience, over nine years 
of age, of 60,100,000—or about half of 
all the people in the country in those age 
groups. 

There is, of course, duplication. 
estimate is nevertheless impressive. 

The other three weeklies, however, may 
not agree with the finding that Life, with 
the smallest paid circulation, has _ the 
largest audience—17,300,000. Particularly, 
Saturday Evening Post, with the largest 
paid circulation, may protest the finding 
that it has the smallest audience—12,900,- 
000. In between are Collier's, with 15,- 
900,000, and Liberty, 14,000,000. 

“The first report of the weekly magazine 
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MAN’ 


question 


must be answered before the sale is made. 


In a nationwide reader survey, in which we 
tabulated replies from 4571 subscribers and 
newsstand buyers, 96% of the men replied they 
were as important as anyone in the family in the 
purchase of certain merchandise for the home. 


Ss 


And they listed: 


Retrigerators + Construction Material + Heating 
Equipment «+ Electrical Appliances + Washing 


Machines + Radios « Vacuum Cleaners + Cameras 


In Popular Mechanics you can sell half a mil- 
lion men the mechanical merits of your household 
products. You can do so at less than one-seventh 
of a cent per man for each page advertisement. 
Incidentally, you'll reach a lot of mechanically- 
minded women, too—seventy-one for each hun- 
dred copies of the magazine. 


In 1939, don’t let the man’s questions stand in 
the way of sales, and don’t wait for a dealer to 
answer them. Sell the man through advertising in 
Popular Mechanics. 


POPULA i, ergy 


200 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DETROIT s 


NEW YORK =s 


study,” Mr. DuBois explained, “is con- 
cerned only with counting the people in 
the audience.’ A ‘‘confusion control’ 
technic, developed in the last four months 
by a supervising committee composed of 
Paul T. Cherington, Archibald M,. Cross- 
ley, Samuel Gill, and Dr. Darrell B. 
Lucas, is intended to make the 8,000 peo- 
ple interviewed a true sample of the 
nation’s 130,215,000. 

Detailed reports show the findings of 
proportionate readership of the four maga- 
zines among the 8,000 people projected 
to the population as a whole. On each of 
the magazines they present percentages and 
projections as to age groups, economic 
levels, sex, population groups, geograph- 
ical sections, gas-equipped and_ electri- 
cally-wired and telephone homes, owned 
vs. rented homes, radio-equipped homes, 
and car ownership. 

In every factor Life looks pretty vigor- 
ous. It overcomes, however, “an almost 


In most homes, buying 
household equipment that 
runs into money is.a hus- 
band and wife affair. On 
mechanical devices, espe- 
cially, the man’s questions 


— 
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irresistible temptation to talk about adver- 
tising values,” and lets you “draw your 
own conclusions.” 


Collier's and S.E.P. 
Will “Sell A.B.C.” 


Life, last week, announced the first of 
its findings in page space in newspapers, 
under the headline, “The Biggest Adver- 
tising News in 25 Years!” This ad was 
devoted to summarizing the estimated num- 
ber of people throughout the country who 
“see, open and read some part of each 
issue” of the four weeklies. It also told 
“what these figures prove,” “who is mak- 
ing the study,” and “how the study is 
being made.” 

First of the other three to reply was 
Colliers. In a page in newspapers the 
day after the Life ad appeared, Crowell 
Publishing Co. addressed “to Advertisers 
and Advertising Agencies . . . A Correc- 
tion!” 

“Nothing in our experience, during the 
19 years we have owned Collier's,” said 
Crowell, “in any way justifies an assumed 
readership of 15,900,000 people per issue. 

“A national survey recently made by our 
own circulation department among 166,000 
people indicated that Collier's might have 
as many as 7,032,454 readers for every 
issue... . 

“And until some standards better than 
those of the Audit Bureau are available, 
we will continue to claim for Collier's 
only its 2,633,878 net paid A.B.C. circula- 
tion—average for the third quarter of 
ee aoe 

Saturday Evening Post, at this writing, 
has made no formal reply to Life’s an- 
nouncement. The Post, an executive said, 
will continue to “sell A.B.C.”—specifically 


its all-time, first-three-quarters figure of 
3,081,944 for the first nine months of this 
year. 

Liberty will make no conclusions, or 
announcement, regarding Life’s study. 


Media Men 

Arthur G. Newmyer, former publisher 
of the Washington Times, as well as pub- 
lisher of newspapers in New Orleans and 
New York City, has resigned from the 
Hearst Newspaper Organization to become 
the associate publisher and general man- 
ager of the Patterson newspapers in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Simultaneously, the promo- 
tion of Howard Parish to business man- 
ager of the Herald and Times was an- 
nounced. Walter D. Barkdull will con- 
tinue to serve as advertising director of 
the Patterson newspapers. 

Joseph Ridder is the new publisher of 
the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, 
to take over the duties of Leo E. Owens. 
resigned because of ill health.... Henry 
T. Claus, now editor-in-chief of the Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript, will resign on Jan- 
uary 1 to become president of the News- 
Journal Co., publisher of Wilmington 
(Del.) Morning News and Journal-Every 
Evening. He is succeeding Theodore G. 
Joslin, whose resignation becomes effective 
December 31, when he will assume duties 
as public relations director of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington. 

Raoul Blumberg, of the Washington 
Post, has been named head of the NNPA’s 
Membership committee, succeeding Don 
McWain, who resigned after taking over 
editorial work on the Louisville Courier- 
Journal... . The Montreal Star Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Hugh G. Brewer as general 


Paced by a tremendous increase in residential building, 
Akron business showed marked improvement in October 
over the previous month. 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW FIGURES! 


Residential building up 252.4%. 
New car registrations up 41%. 
New truck registrations up 11.1%. 
Bank debits up 15.5%. 

Retail Stores Sales up 14.6%.* 


With pay cuts restored to salaried workers in the large Rubber Factories, Akron 


merits a culbctantial share of your advertising do'lar. 


Cover th's ALERT—FREE SPENDIN% Market at one Low Cost 
through the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


REPRESENTED BY: STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


* Percentage of increase, October, 1938, over September, 1938. State average 
for cities over 100,000 population—0.1%. Figures from Ohio State University, 


Bureau of Business Research. 
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manager and Bruce Campbell as advertising 
manager of the Montreal Daily Star and 
the Family Herald and Weekly Star. 

Earl R. Limb, for the past 12 years in 
advertising and merchandising work for 
General Motors Corp., has joined the sales 
staff of the Caldwell-Clements-Herring 
Group, which publishes Radio Today and 
Electrical Week, and will become Chicago 
manager for the latter publication. . . . 
Donald D. Delany, formerly with Vogue 
and Harpers Bazaar, has joined Haire 
Business Publications, and is now New 
York advertising manager of Fabrics and 
Read y-to-W ear. 

D. C. Kiefer, formerly western manager 
of Power Boating, has been appointed ad- 
vertising representative for Steel, a Penton 
Publishing Company publication, in the 
Ohio-Michigan territory, succeeding C, N. 
Schmidt, who resigned to go with the 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


January 1 Niles 
Trammell becomes 
NBC executive v.-p. 


Alfred H. Morton 
now NBC v.p. 


NBC Board of Directors 
Make New Appointments 


At their recent board meeting the direc- 
tors of National Broadcasting Co. acted 
favorably upon the suggestion made by 
President Lenox R. Lohr, and elevated 
Niles Trammell, vice-president in charge of 
the central division, to the position of ex- 
ecutive vice-president. Alfred H. Morton, 
manager of the 15 NBC-owned and man- 
aged stations, was also elected a vice-presi- 
dent. 

When Mr. Trammell moves to New 
York to assume his new duties on January 
1, 1939, he will occupy a post which hasn’t 
been filled since 1936—he will be the first 
executive vice-president of NBC since the 
resignation of Richard C. Patterson, Jr., 
now Assistant Secretary of Commerce. He 
will be in complete charge of NBC opera- 
tions when Mr. Lohr is away. 

Mr. Morton’s promotion became effective 
December 1. He will carry on the duties 
which were his prior to his promotion. 


Media Notes 


On Thanksgiving Day the Los Angeles 
Examiner carried 84 pages with 90,374 
lines of retail advertising, establishing the 
highest volume of such space published in 
any Los Angeles daily since the boom days 
of 1929. What occasioned this was 
“Christmas Shopping Days,” a two-day 
selling event inaugurated four years ago 
by the Examiner, and since then becoming 
an annual event in which Los Angeles 
merchants participate. 

On Sunday, December 11, the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer carried its first “Advertising 
News” column, to appear once a week for 
some time. David L. Lukens, Philadelphia 
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advertising and publicity man, does the 


writing... . Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., 
New York, are now representing the 
Schenectady Sunday Sun. 

Fawcett Publications, Inc., New York, 
has just issued a 171-page book contain- 
ing circulation analysis for 1938 of Faw- 
cett Fiction Unit, Fawcett Screen Unit, its 
Women’s Group, Men’s Group and Me- 
chanix Illustrated. 

NBC has added stations WEEU and 
WRFW, Reading, Pa., and WNBC, New 
Britain, Conn., to its network, bringing 
the total of its stations to 165. ... Sta- 
tions WHIO, Dayton, and WBIG, Greens- 
boro, N. C., have joined World Transpor- 
tation System, bringing its total member- 
ship te SO. 

The William G. Rambeau Co. has been 
appointed national representative for Sta- 
tion WAAW, Omaha, Nebr., according to 
an announcement made by Frank E. Shopen, 
station manager. 


November Network Billings 
Nudge New Highs 


November billings of the three major 
networks rose slightly over the previous 
month and two of the chains—Mutual and 
NBC—showed marked gains for November 
over the same month of 1937. 

Mutual Broadcasting Co. led the field in 


percentage increases with time billings of - 


$360,928—a 39.7% rise in November, 
1938, over November, 1937, when the 
figure was $258,356. A 3.8% gain was 
registered over October, 1938's total of 
$347,770. With total billings for the first 
11 months of 1938 hitting $2,582,954, a 
29.6% increase over the same period last 
year's $1,993,612 was recorded. 

NBC billings continued to climb for 
the 12th consecutive month—reaching 
$3,899,915 in November—a 15.3% rise 
over the same month last year, and 3.3% 
increase over October, 1938. The 11- 
months’ cumulative total was $37,576,603, 
a jump of 7.3% over the same period of 
1937. NBC is now releasing separate 
revenue totals for its Red and Blue net- 
works. Calculated separately under this 
new plan, the Red network gained 2.7% 
over October and the Blue, 5.1%. 

CBS reported its November gross rev- 
enue sales as $2,453,410, a rise of 2.8% 
over the preceding month, but a drop of 
7.3% below the November, 1937, figure of 
$2,654,473. Cumulative total for the 11 
months of 1938 now stands at $24,816,337, 
a decrease of 4.3% below 1937's first 11- 
months’ total of $25,935,500. 


Engineering News-Record to 
Start New Publishing Plan 


Engineering News Record, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, has announced a new 
publishing plan, effective the first of the 
year, under which the magazine will con- 
tinue weekly publication, but will alternate 
in form between a combined news-technical 
issue and a special news edition. 

Beginning with the January 5 issue the 
magazine will contain, in addition to an 
improved news section, more technical ar- 
ticles; in alternating weeks the special news 
edition will be made up of news of the 
week, construction reports, invitations to 
bidders and contract unit prices. No ad- 
vertising will be published in the special 
news edition except on the back cover and 
the two inside covers. 


N. Y. Times Opens New Offices 


Beginning January 1, the New York 
Times will have its own offices in Chi- 
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cago, Boston and Detroit to serve dver- 
tisers and advertising agencies in the Mid- 
west, New England, Detroit and Cleveland 
areas. 

The Chicago office will be in the charge 
of John P. Cunningham, who has been 
with the publication’s national advertising 
department for several years. Associated 
with him will be Frederick Lamb and 
George Keim. The Detroit office will be 
headed by F. B. Etter; the Boston office, by 
Frank B. Heanue. 

John B. Woodward, Inc., will continue 
to represent the Times on the Pacific Coast 
through its offices in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


Facsimile Paper Put 
Out on Radio 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch on Decem- 
ber 7 began the world’s first regular broad- 
cast on ultra high frequency of specially 
prepared facsimile newspapers over its ex- 
perimental radio facsimile broadcasting 
staton WOXZY. The broadcast will con- 
tinue daily and Sunday at 2:00 p.m. over 
a range of 20 to 30 miles. 

Experimental laboratory broadcasts of 
printed matter, photographs and cartoons 
have been in progress for more than a 
month and results have been studied by 
engineers of KSD, the paper’s commercial 
broadcasting station. During the last two 
weeks they have been recorded on 15 re- 
ceiving sets (RCA manufactured) placed 
in the homes of members of the station's 
staff. 

Number 1 of Volume 1 of the Post-Dis- 
patch’s first radio edition consisted of nine 


pages, eight and one-half inches long and 
four columns wide, using the newspaper's 
regular seven-point type. 

On the first page were the leading news 
articles of the day, followed by sports 
news, several pages of pictures, an edi- 
torial cartoon, a summary of radio pro- 
grams and radio gossip, and a page of 
financial news and stock market quotations. 

Printed on only one side, the copy may 
be cut or folded to make pages of the 
facsimile newspaper. Fifteen minutes are 
required to transmit one page. 


Oil Industry Papers Plan 


Public Relations Program 

The Gasoline Retailer, Oil Jobber Week- 
ly, and Automotive Jobber Weekly, are to 
start mext month, and continue through 
1939, an intensive public relations cam- 
paign on behalf of the oil industry. 

The publication of a separate supple- 
ment entitled “What the Oil Industry 
Means to America,” which is to be dis- 
tributed with the three publications, is to 
mark the opening of the campaign on 
January 15, 1939. The supplement will 
tell in detail the industry's story and will 
describe its services to the public. 

The three publications will carry in- 
formative campaign articles throughout 
1939. Industry action will be sought 
through the National Association of Pe- 
troleum Retailers, over 400 local retailer 
organizations and some 35 to 40 jobber 
associations. Publicity in daily and weekly 
newspapers will consist of releases from 
trade publications, associations and prom- 
inent men in the industry. 


Viviane 


LIST’ TO 
THE LIST 
MAKERS 


PPORTUNITY-MINDED makers 0. 
@) newspaper schedules are put- 
ting Michigan at the top of their 
lists. In view of current business activity, that’s where it belongs. 
As in past recoveries, Michigan is again leading the entire country 
in its rapidity of recovery. Booth Newspapers offer you preferred 
position in eight of Michigan’s recovery-leading markets—-cach 
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covered at one-paper cost. Ask I. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York, or John E. Lutz, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Michigan’s a Must Again 


BOOTH Machiigan NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
FLINT JOURNAL _ BAY CITY TIMES 
SAGINAW NEWS 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT ANN ARBOR NEWS 


MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 
KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 
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up. 
POINT-OF-SALE 
ADVERTISING 


your selling efforts—your advertising 
dealers—need better tie-in 
methods at retail outlets. The modern 
way to install all kinds of advertising and 
display materials is with the Kling-Tite 
One-Hand Tacker. 


—your 


Equip your salesmen with this advanced 
method of getting Point-of-Sale adver- 
tising into sales auction, You've im- 
proved your dealer helps. Now improve 
your method of instaliung them! Investi- 
gate the Kling-lite! 


camel A.L.WANSEN MFG.CO 


5019 Ravenswood Ave. CHICAGO, ILL 


Ask tor tolder 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


239 West 39th St., New York City 
A CHILTON ru) PUBLICATION 

carries your selling story to 

more merchants than any 


other business publication in 
the department store field. 


30,000 CCA 


TWICE EACH MONTH 


labor relations, donations, visitor-han- 
dling, and so on. It all falls under 
the head of living with the people. 

Then there is a great deal of visit- 

ing by headquarters officers. Chairman 
Colby M. Chester and President Clar- 
ence Francis are no strangers to Gen- 
eral Foods communities. They and 
| several of their associates not only call 
| at the plants where they meet em- 
ployes—they also call on dealers, tak- 
ing time to get really acquainted man 
| to man. Occasionally they speak at 
club and society meetings. They do 
this because it’s the natural thing to 
do. They belong there. 

“Open House” days have been held 
occasionally. In September, 1938, the 
Walter Baker chocolate, General Sea- 
foods, and Birds Eye Frosted Foods op- 
erations in Boston entertained groups 
from the International Management 
Congress, which had assembled men 
and women from many countries that 
month. The same invited guests also 
visited the company’s Frosted Foods 
| operation in Bridgeton, N. J. There 
was a good reason for holding these 
visitations: The congress was in ses- 
sion. 

In 1937, the company’s Battle 
Creek, Mich., food factories held 
“open house’ for the public because 
there were new buildings and research 
laboratories to see; and a new product 
—"Huskies’—was being introduced. 
General Foods felt it was not enough 
merely to show the plants to people, 
many of whom had never been there 
before, even though they lived nearby. 
It also put on a show built around 
Robert Ripley who headlined the 
“Huskies” radio program at that time. 
The Postum band entertained, local 
and company officials spoke, refresh- 
ments were served, and Post cereals 
were sampled generously. Paid adver- 
tisements in newspapers invited the 
public. Local stores put on special dis- 
plays. The crowds that came were so 
ereat that the ‘open house” was con- 
tinued two extra days. 

Nobody can estimate the value of 
the whole proceeding, but the company 
believes it was worth while. It was an 
example of an industry selling itself to 
the public, starting in its own home 
town. 


| McCormick & Co. makes “open 
house” for consumers a day-by-day 
affair at its tea, extract and spice plant 

in Baltimore. The company sets great 
| store by courtesy and a warm welcome 


“Welcome” Replaces “Keep Out” 


on Business’ Factory Doormat 


(Continued from page 20) 
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Brewer's Welcome: Visitors to the 
big New York plant of the Jacob 
Ruppert Brewery receive a copy 
of this 16-page illustrated booklet 
—a review of the remarks made 
by the guides during the tours. 
The booklet contains a foreword 
by Col. Jacob Ruppert welcoming 
the guest to the brewery, a simple 
description of the brewing process 
and photographs of the equipment 
seen during the 13 or more stops 
made on the trip through the plant. 


to every individual and group that 
comes to the plant. And the welcome 
is warm. The very reception rooms 
form “Ye Olde McCormick Tea 
House,” designed to suggest an old- 
time English village. A hostess in 
“Friendship Court’’ serves tea to every 
visitor who wishes it—salesmen who 
go there to get business, technical 
callers, grocers and other dealer cus- 
tomers, or to any of the women’s clubs, 
church groups or just plain housewives 
who appear in bevies several times a 
week to see how teas, spices, mustards 
and mayonnaises are prepared. The 
McCormick tea hostess and the friendly 
spirit that seems to pervade the place 
from the moment a visitor enters are 
considered to be of real business im- 
portance. 


President Charles P. McCormick 
tells us: “The friendly reception given 
visitors to our company cannot be eval- 
uated in dollars and cents. We are no 
more courteous here than we would be 
in our own home. We believe that 
the courteous and friendly atmosphere 
that prevails creates good will, al- 
though its specific value is intangible. 

“Hundreds of persons come into our 
plant daily—mostly business men with 
families at home. And, whether they 
talk about us at home, or to their busi- 
ness associates, it is far better to have 
them feel kindly toward us and our 
products than otherwise.” 
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Grownups Grow Game Gaga—and 


Nobody Seems to Know Why 


(Continued from page 24) 


again, now definitely a Social Lion, in 
a Macy window display, “fortifying 
his ego with outdoor games . . .ca- 
vorting in the sun,” with a badminton 
set. 

There have been plenty of head- 
aches in the merchandizing of games. 
Since new ones come out by the 
dozens, it is difficult to maintain com- 
plete stocks. C. E. Hjelte, buyer at 
Abraham & Straus (Brooklyn store 
which has done exceptionally well 
with adult games), tells SM that he 
has learned to buy six sets of each new 
game, reordering in small quantities 
until it becomes evident that it is go- 
ing over. 

The store’s displays are highly effec- 
tive, utilizing the bright colors and 
form of the parts of a game, showing 
the package prominently, and when- 
ever possible setting a game up to 
make it appear that the players have 
left the table temporarily. The idea is 
to tempt the prospect to play out the 
hand. 


Must Have “Personality” 


It is an A & S policy, too, that there 
must always be at least one person on 
the sales staff who knows how to play 
every game in stock. This responsi- 
bility usually falls to the newest sales- 
man in the department, who is likely 
to get into the habit of taking new 
games home with him at night for 
practice. Of course, everyone in the 
department is supposed to read and be- 
come fairly familiar with the rules of 
each game stocked. 

Despite the large number of games 
that are being rushed onto the market, 
successful manufacturers are devoting 
time and thought to the new ones they 
bring out. As yet, no one has discov- 
ered a sure-fire formula for success. 
According to one manufacturer ques- 
tioned, the game that “clicks” must 
have “‘personality.’” No one has been 
able to define the term personality, as 
it applies to games. The line, design 
and color of the playing implements 
are known to be factors that count. 
This is also true of the method of 
playing and its demands upon the 
players. The design of label and pack- 
age, so important in point-of-sale 
display, are also factors in a game’s 
potential success. 

A good name is a major asset; it 
should be snappy, easily remembered, 
and it should have pleasant asso- 
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ciations for the average person. 
There have been good results 
with games named for well-known 
persons, such as Ward Cuff (football 
game) and Dale Carnegie; and for 
fictitious characters, such as the “Lone 
Ranger” and ‘Buck Rogers.” A new 
crop of World’s Fair games is in the 
offing, though topical pegs (the Eng- 
lish Coronation was another) are 
handicapped by their short span of 
life. 

The effect of a single game upon 
the fortunes of its maker is illustrated 
in the experience of O. Schoenhut, 
Inc., with “4-5-6 Pick Up Sticks.” In 
1935, the 70-year-old toy firm of A. 
Schoenhut Co. went out of business 
and was succeeded by a new company, 
O. Schoenhut, Inc. The intention of 
its founders was to carry on in toys. 
One, called “Perf-O-Art,” was brought 
out, then a series of dolls called the 
“Pinn Family,” but they met only fair 
success. 

Then “4-5-6” was brought out, be- 
came a best-seller, and members of the 
firm decided to concentrate on games 
until market conditions should make 
this procedure seem unwise. Since 
then the company has successfully mer- 
chandised a series of games, the most 
popular, next to “4-5-6,” being 
“Brodi,” a game of chance. 


Publicity-wise Promotion 


Members of the games industry 
claim that advertising alone cannot put 
an item across; it must have that in- 


definable something that pleases the | 


public. But promotion certainly helps. 
Schoenhut has been particularly gener- 
ous with dealers in supplying them 
with colorful and amusing display 
cards, window stickers, reprints of ad- 
vertisements in national magazines and 
publicity photographs. “4-5-6” has 
been advertised in 24 national maga- 
zines with total circulation of 36,457,- 
640. Publicity photographs have been 
made showing firemen, newsboys, mo- 
tion picture stars, even apes, playing 
the game. ‘“Brodi” advertising has 
been concentrated in Esquire and trade 
journals. 

An interesting sidelight on present- 
day merchandising of games is that di- 
rections for playing them are humor- 
ously presented. The instruction sheet 
for ““Tiddle Tennis,’ Schoenhut’s min- 
iature version of table tennis, is 
amusingly illustrated. Directions are 


Available 

as a Sales 

Stimulator 
in the South 


A man with a background of 
twenty years successful experi- 
ence in distribution develop- 
ment, and in planning, prepar- 
ing and promoting the effec- 
tive use of dealer advertising 
and sales promotion programs 
for several national advertisers, 
seeks a similar opportunity to 
serve in the South—“The 
Nation’s greatest , untapped 
market and the market in 
which American business can 
expand most easily.” 


Is experienced in addressing 
groups (distributors, dealers 
and _ salesmen) 
better 


to stimulate 
selling methods and 
more effective merchandising. 
Has developed markets profit- 
ably by conducting intensive 
sales training programs in the 
field, conducted sales and mar- 
ket surveys, sold ideas, meth- 
ods and complete advertising 
campaigns to dealers and sales- 
men and obtained effective 
cooperation. Has organized 
and directed national and 
district promotion campaigns 
in major industries. 


If your business requires a 
field promotion man to unify 
and coordinate your sales and 
advertising program, with a 
wide experience in, and ability 
to develop your southern mar- 
kets profitably, this man’s ex- 
perience and accomplishments 
should be obtained. 


Address: 
BOX 618 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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x For a pleasant, 
economical stay in 
Milwaukee, stop at the 


new Hotel Kilbourn 


Conveniently located to save your valuable time. 
Walking distance to leading business houses and 
railroad stations. ¢ Fireproof construction guards 
your safety. Comfortable beds invite restful sleep. 
Delicious, moderately-priced food prepared the 
tempting way it’s done at home. ¢ Save time and 
money—check in at the friendly Hotel Kilbourn. 


Cheerful 


*Dining Room Cocktail Lounge 
* Parking Space Right Next Door 


‘ 7 
TORONTO 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 
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‘ CHICAG 


400 ROOMS : 
400 BATHS oOo | 


HAROLD R. PETERSEN, Mgr. 


PS BS BTS 


DEARBORN AT JACKSON BLVD. 


Only half « block from State Street shopping 
center -directly across from the United States 
Post Office and Federal Building. One block 
from Financial District and Board of Trade-easy 
access to all railroad stations end wholesale mar- 
ket district. Its perfect location ts one of the 
reasons why so many visitors choose 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


One of the 16 ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


The Marshall Field Estate has spared no expense 
in transforming the Great Northern into 
Chicago's hotel of tomorrow...completely 
modernized, redecorated and refur- 
nished. ..featuring every fine ser- 
vice and facility. 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA | 


i J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS + 


flippant, ending with the sentence, “If 
you still haven’t any idea of how to 
play Tiddle Tennis, don’t write the 
manufacturer: He only makes the 
game.” 

Table tennis, incidentally, is going 
very well, with big Christmas sales 
anticipated. Since sets, including 
tables, usually retail at from $10 to 
$20 (and many cost much more), 
they are well worth the rather large 
newspaper space retailers are devoting 
to them this Winter. 

A brief summary of typical coopera- 
tion of the maker of games with deal- 
ers was incorporated in Milton Bradley 
Co.’s advertisement in the October 
issue of Toys and Bicycles. The ad- 
vertisement listed, described briefly 
and gave retail prices of the games, 
“Checko,” “Time,” ‘Vox Pop,” and 
“Paul Wing’s Spelling Bee.’’ Then 
came this announcement: 

“Already outstandingly popular, 
these four games—plus ‘Chinese Star 
Checkers,’ $1; ‘Go-to-the-Head-of-the- 
Class,’ $1—will have the tremendous 
weight of a large advertising campaign 
behind them—to make them _ best 
sellers in your Christmas game depart- 
ment. Advertising with a quality cir- 
culation of over 11,000,000 readers, 
plus a wealth of display material, radio 
broadcasts and publicity makes these 
games indispensable to you. Is your 
order in? Is it adequate?” 


Games as Premiums 


Encouraged by the success of radio 
broadcasts featuring games in which 
audiences participate, a number of ad- 
vertisers have begun to use them as 
premiums. S. & W. Fine Foods Co., 
of San Francisco, offers the “Happy 
Marriage’ game to listeners of its 
CBS (West Coast ) program, “I Want 
a Divorce,” in return for strips from 
the company’s coffee and tea _pack- 
ages. A “Magic Tricks and Coins” 
game package was offered by Stokely 
Bros., through their Charlie Chan 
program. 

On the Tuesday before Thanksgiv- 
ing, Canada Dry offered for the first 
time through its NBC radio program, 
“Information Please,’ a game by the 
same name in return for ten cents and 
two labels of any Canada Dry bev- 
erages. By Friday night the New 
York office had received 1,000 dimes, 
a creditable showing in view of the 
fact that Thanksgiving had intervened 
and there had been time only to re- 
ceive mail from the eastern area of the 
U. S., and that, moreover, a large pro- 
portion of listeners might not have 
had Canada Dry bottles in their homes 
at the time of the broadcast. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


il FOOD MANUFACTURERS! 


If you use... 
NEWSPAPERS OR RADIO 


To Do an Intensive Job on the Consumers in the 


New York Metropolitan Sales Area 


Then use... 


GROCER-GRAPHIC 


To Do the Same Intensive Job on the Grocers in this, 


The World's Largest Market 


e 
FACTS... 
Physical—Tabloid Newspaper. Reader Interest—93 Per Cent of grocers who 
y) 4 Frequency—Every Other Week. receive GROCER-GRAPHIC answered 
. | Circulation—!6,000 Limited strictly to New “Yes'’ when field men of Three Metro- 
York Metropolitan Market. C.C.A. Audit. politan Dailies asked them: "DO YOU 
Coverage—Leading Independents, as well as READ GROCER-GRAPHIC?" = 2,155 
Co-ops, Supers, Chain Buyers and grocers, nearly 14 per cent of the 
Jobbers. GROCER-GRAPHIC circulation, were 
Editorial—News—Pictures—Merchandising. asked this question. 


Result — During 1938, there has been continual gain in advertising 
lineage with the October Issues carrying largest volume in 


history of paper. 
Answer—An appropriation of only $4,000 will deliver your message 


in dominant space to the trade in the New York Area every 
other week for one full year. 


Action— Make memo now to include GROCER-GRAPHIC on your 
advertising schedule. The cheapest and only sure way of 
reaching the men who control your volume sales. 


GROCER-GRAPHIC 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


» | 4 MID-WEST PACIFIC COAST 
333 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 29 E. DE LA GUERRA 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE 


239 West 39th St., New York City 


A CHILTON ® PUBLICATION 


tells more merchants 
twice a month in the 
department store field 
than any other busi- 
ness publication. 


30,000 ECA 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure, “Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,’ furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 
SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbott Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


ree) Ss: | Al S 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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| wholesalers, merchandise brokers. 
| available on: Chattanooga, Augusta (Ga.), 
| Louisville, Little Rock, Columbus (Ga.), 


| Booklets reviewed below are free unless 


otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Concise Market Data on 
20 Middle-sized Cities 


A nut-shell presentation of market facts 
about each city in which a Branham- 
represented newspaper is located, is avail- 
able to sales and advertising executives. 
These are letter-size standardized folders 
each of which carries a map, pictographed 
figures on total white families, new car 
sales, automotive stores, food stores, etc., 
and tabulated figures on retail sales, news- 
paper circulation, and related statistics. 
Good feature: Names of leading chains, 
leading independents, grocery and drug 
Folders 


Macon, Monroe (La.), Shreveport, Laurel 
(Miss.), Meridian (Miss.), Springfield 
(Mo.), Raleigh, Wilmington (N. C.), 
Muskogee (Okla.), Tulsa, Memphis, Nash- 
ville, Beaumont, Dallas, Houston. Address 
C. H. Sundberg, The Branham Co., 360 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Sportsmen Spend Generously, 
Two Magazine Studies Show 


How old is 
How does he 


Just what is a sportsman? 
he? What is his income? 
make it? Is he a car owner? A family 
man? Does he spend money only for 
salmon rods, guns, golf clubs and motion 
picture apparatus, or does he invest, too, in 
luxury products for his home? 

These are some of the questions answered 
in a new survey made by Ross Federal 
Research Corp. for Sports Afield Magazine. 
If your product is one which is designed 
for a class market, the data will be use- 
ful to you. Address I. B. Romig, Sports 
Afield, Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

— 

Habits and occupations of golf devotees 
who read the magazine Golf are revealed 
in a new advertising promotion book 
called “Golf Swings to Big-Time in Thirty- 
Nine.” Samples: 33.7% of Golf sub- 
scribers expect to buy a new car in °39, and 
of this number 17% expect to buy Buicks 
. . . 70% drink hard liquor and, when it's 
Scotch, they prefer Haig & Haig... if it’s 
rye, they prefer Canadian Club . . . 76.9% 
belong to a private club, and 34.8% take 
Winter golf vacations. Another good pic- 
ture of a class market. Address Fanshawe 
Lindsley, Golf, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


More Business Via Air 


How to get business and increase profits 
through use of air express services is the 
subject of a folder just published by the 


Railway Express Agency. In addition to a 
number of examples of profitable sales and 
service shipments, ranging from orchids to 
heavy machinery parts and salesmen’s sam- 
ples, a current map of air express routes 
is given, together with rates and forms of 
service. Write K. N. Merritt, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y., for “Here's How You Can Use Air 
Express for More Business—Bigger Profits.” 


Redesigning Your Package? 
Continental Offers Advice 

In “Color Commands Attention,’ Con- 
tinental Can Co. presents a variety of 
package design suggestions for dozens of 
fictitious products. If your packages are 
beginning to look old-fashioned, or if your 
container isn’t as pleasing to the house- 
wives as it might be (see SM’s forthcom- 
ing package survey in the January 1, 1939 
issue), some of the ideas set forth might 
be worth more than a passing glance. 
Write to R. R. Carlier, Continental Can 
Co., 100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Trade-Ways Answers Ten 
Questions About Sales Training 


Trade-Ways, Inc., of New York, makes 
a booklet out of questions sales executives 
ask most frequently about sales training. 
“What makes you think that the salesmen 
of our products need training?” “How do 
you make sales training genuinely interest- 
ing to salesmen?” These and other queries 
bearing on the specific technique used in 
Trade-Ways training plans, are briefly cov- 
ered. Ask for “10 Questions About Sales 
Training,” and address C. Y. Belknap, 
Trade-Ways, 285 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


Parents Best Home Buyers 


Manufacturers of building materials and 
all products concerned with the buying and 
equipping of homes should be interested in 
a survey recently completed by Market 
Research Corporation of America, on “Who 
Are the Buyers and Builders of Homes.” 
The presence of children in the family is 
cited as the leading reason for buying and 
building homes. Other findings are: Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the homes that 
are built or bought are by persons who 
have children or are about to have a child. 
There is a larger proportion of young chil- 
dren in families that buy or build homes 
than in all families. Copies of the report 
are available from the publishers, The 
Parents’ Magazine, 9 East 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. Address A. R. Leininger. 


Farm Country Studies 


Up-to-date market data on the Red River 
Valley of Minnesota and North Dakota 
are compiled for marketing men by Sta- 
tion WDAY of Fargo, in a new brochure. 
Maps, figures on retail outlets, cars, phones, 
radio homes, etc. Address Barney Lavin, 
WDAY, Fargo, N. D., for your copy. 

“= 


Another rich farming market—the area 
centering around Cedar Rapids, lowa—is 
analyzed in “People Make a Market,” just 
published by the Cedar Rapids Gazette. 
Factual picture of a thriving small city 
and its contiguous 24,000 farms (valued 
in 1936 at $254,200,000). To those who 
do not know the Middle West intimately, 
it may be a surprise to learn that Cedar 
Rapids has 224 industrial plants with a 
better - than - $8,000,000 annual payroll. 
Write Raymond H. Rutherford, Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 to $25,000. 
This thoroughiy organized advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 


fund provision as stipulated in our agrecment. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
ticn protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send’ only name and address for details. 


a i BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buftalo, 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE, $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. 
Of equal pertincne ts our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the 
quickest market tor his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O. 
Box 161, Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


ASSISTANT SALES PROMOTION AND AD- 
VERTISING MANAGER FOR NEW ENGLAND 
FUEL COMPANY. 

Sales promotion consists largely of taking the 
principles of successful merchandising as they are 
formulated, and teaching them to those who dis- 
tribute the product. It is the old principle of 
creating a sales-making idea and then multiplying 
it as many times as possible. 

The young man desired is between 30 and 35 
years old, and has had experience on the creative 
side of sales promotion work. He is capable of 
taking hold of a merchandising plan or a merchan- 
dising idea and carrying it through to completion. 

To a man of the right qualifications this position 
will pay an appropriate salary with exceptional op- 
portunities for advancement. Write, telling the full 
story of yourself. 


Box 619, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Note: Our own men know of this advertisement. 


INDUSTRIAL LINES WANTED 


A WELL-TRAINED SALES EXECUTIVE OF 
broad background in the industrial field wishes to take 
over the representation of several Grade-A products 
non-competitive, selling to the industrial field. First 
choice of territory is Central New York, with head- 
quarters in Syracuse, where his established con- 
tacts would be of most value. Second choice would 
be New England. This man is a Yale engineering 
gtaduate; he has hired and trained salesmen and 
has spent ten years in industrial sales work for one 
of the country’s largest oil companies. He seeks 
quality products sponsored by well-established man- 
ufacturers and prefers products which sell on a 
repeat-business basis. Address Box 610, SaLEs 
ee, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 

ity. 


LINES WANTED 


WEST VIRGINIA AND SOUTHEASTERN 
OHIO distribution available through 
wholesale firm's headauarters and warehouse at 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Can supplement present dis- 
tribution by supplying warehouse, store-deliverv, and 
local-address facilities to manufacturers’ salesmen in 
this territory; or can organize and operate addi- 
tional sales-staff and handle consigned stock, with 
complete account-financing if desired. Write Box 
303, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


established 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


OFFER YOU INTELLIGENT SALES REPRE- 
sentation New Orleans to Denver and El Paso, four 
times yeariy. Want short, staple, non-seasonable 
line, must have some established business. Gentile, 
38, references. R. E. Barret, Knox Street Station, 
Dallas, Texas. 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES 
MANAGEMENT Cannot guarantee the integrity of any 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list. 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y 
Ag-1. Territory: Western N. Y., hdqrs., Syracuse. 
Wants several non-competitive first-grade products 
selling to industry which have repeat sales. 

Ag-2. Territory: Md., D. C., hdqrs., Baltimore. 
Wants grocery specialty products. 

Ag-3. Territory: National, hdqrs., Chicago. Wants 
grocery products. 

Ag-4. Territory: Tenn., hdqrs., Nashville. Wants 
mechanical or electrical specialties selling through 
dealers. 

Ag-5. Territory: South Tex., hdqrs., Houston. 
Wants several good staple or specialty lines. 
Ag-6. Territory: Southern O., Ind., Ky., Western 
W. Va., hdqrs., Cincinnati. Wants products sell- 
ing to electrical and hardware stores, central sta- 
tions, jobber trade. 

Ag-7. Territory: New England, hdars., Boston. 
Wants any product that has New England potential. 
Ag-8. Territory: National, hdqrs., Boston. Wants 
products in sporting goods, toy or hardware field. 
Ag-9. Territory: West Virginia, Southeastern Ohio, 
Eastern Kentucky. See Ad Box 303. 

Ag-10. Territory: Central New York or New 
England. See Ad Box 610. 

Ag-11. Territory: New York, New Jersey, New 
England, hdqrs., New York. Wants automotive 
products, jobber and chain store trade. 

Ag-12. Territory: New Orleans to Denver and 
El Paso. Wants short, staple, non-seasonable line. 


MAILING LISTS 


SPECIAL MAILING LISTS. CHEMISTS, AC- 
countants, Credit Managers, Sales Managers, Traffic 
Managers, Export Managers, Purchasing Agents. 
Officials of Corporations, High Salaried Executives. 
Write RESULTS ADVERTISING CO., MAILING 
LIST COMPILERS, 709 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A SEASONAL SALES TRAINING DIRECTOR 
is selling an opportunity to demonstrate what 
systematic intelligent training can do to raise vol- 
ume-per-man and cut, sales costs. This man’s 
methods of training men and increasing sales have 
been effective with all types of salesmen—com- 
mission, wholesale, retail, clerks. sales engineers, 
dealers. Also a variety of specialties, commodities 
and services. This man (in his thirties) seeks a 
company anywhere in the U. S. A. where he can 
prove of permanent value training men to get 
more orders. Hearing the story of his methods 
will be well worth the time of any important sales 
manager. Personal appointments can be arranged 
quickly in the New York area. If you sell a rea- 
sonable volume of goods through salesmen, dis- 
tributors or dealers . . . write Box 613, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 


PARTNER WHO HAS WITHDRAWN FROM 
advertising agency seeks position as advertising or 
sales promotion manager. Experience covers both 
national and retail field. Interview arranged at your 
convenience. Box 617, SALrs MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 


SALES EXECUTIVE WITH ADVERTISING, 
merchandising, sales promotion and market research 
experience in local and national markets. Success- 
ful with intangibles and products sold through 
dealers and distributors. Seven years of outstand- 
ing performance in present position. Available im- 
mediately. Free to locate anywhere. Box 616, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


EXPORT SALES MANAGER AND 
FOREIGN TRADE DEVELOPER 


High-type foreign trade representative, recently hav- 
ing completed important two-year assignment abroad 
for one of America’s largest corporations, is now 
available for position as export sales manager and 
foreign trade developer. 


Intimately familiar with North and South America; 
has especially influential contacts in Canada, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, Panama, Co- 
lumbia and Uruguay. Equipped by 20 years’ experi- 
ence in many lines to introduce new products into 
these countries, to develop backward lines which 
are not now selling, or to untangle involved situa- 
tions involving foreign funds. Familiar with foreign 
exchange and financing of foreign trade. 


Interested in connection with reliable U. S. cor- 
poration. Earnings average $15,000 annually; no 
objection to taking part of it in commissions on 
results, Not interested in sales agencies or fly-by- 
night trading propositions. Highest references from 
unimpeachable sources. Address J. E. F., care 
Philip Salisbury, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 


MARKETING EXECUTIVE. FIFTEEN YEARS’, 
advertising and merchandising for one of large 
Chicago mail order retail chains. Produced many 
millions in sales. Last six years in charge marketing 
and development new products for two nationally 
known manufacturers. Box 614, Sars MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER OR DISTRICT SALES 
Manager. Fifteen years’ experience in selling and 
sales management as District Sales Manager and 
District Manager large corporation. Successful record 
in hiring, training, developing and directing sales- 
men and in increasing sales volume. Good educa- 
tion, alert and energetic. Familiar with hardware, 
building material and paint trade in South. 

609, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales repre- 
sentation in the territory or territories described, for 
lines designated. Sales agents interested in establish- 
ing contact with any of these manufacturers should 
mention the key-number at the beginning of the 
advertisements. This department is conducted solely 
as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT Cannot guar- 
antee the integrity of any of the individuals or 
firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y 
Mf-1. Product: Water and metal treatment for 
steam boilers. Territory open: N. Y. and N. J. 
Mf-2. Product: Drug item. Territory open: Na- 
tional. 

Mf-3. Product: Insecticide. Territory open: New 
England, parts of East, most of Middle West. 
Mf-4. Product: Display materials. Territory open: 
National. 

Mf-5. Product: Specialty selling through infants’ 
departments of department stores. Territory open: 
Wash. and Ore.: San Francisco and Northern Cal.; 
Los Anecles and Southern Cal.; Salt Lake City; 
Tex.: Kans.: Okla.; Mo.; Ia.; Ga.; N. C. and 
S. C.: Tenn.; Miss. 


Mf-6. Product: Patented fire and burglar alarm 
device. Territory open: National. 
Mf-7, Product: Thermome n drug field; test- 
ng f ment fi justrial lines Territory 
open: Nation 

New Ene- 


Mf 8 Pro Fuel Territory open: 
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BY RAY BILL 


ODERN SALES RELATIONS: Within the fort- 
night the city of Cleveland celebrated “New 
Industries Day” under the sponsorship of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and with Senator-elect 
Robert P. Taft as chief speaker. At a capacity-attended 


luncheon, Mayor H. H. Burton formally welcomed 57 new 
concerns with 57 new factories to his city. Walter P. 
Paepcke, president of the Container Corp. of America, re- 
sponded for the new businesses which have come to Cleve- 
land during the current year. We quote Mr. Paepcke: 


“American business men have been called the greatest salesmen 
on earth. And they are great salesmen because they have devel- 
oped an innate keenness for anticipating the buyers’ needs and 
supplying the market with a good, salable product to fill that 
need. For more than 160 years, the finest brains in America have 
been geared to that task. 

“But, suddenly one day, American business awoke to the realiza- 
tion that it was losing caste with the public. Spurred by the 
condemnations, charges, and indictments of its enemies. distrust 
of so-called “big business” was creeping into the public mind. 
The corporations were railed against as parasitic, soulless, monsters 
which were slowly sapping the vitality of the country. Now, you 
can't have a Roman holiday without something to throw to the 
lions, so that picture was pretty broadly ‘described, and in the 
mitids of a people seized in the throes of financial and spiritual 
distress, it began to make an impression. Everyone here knows 
that story. And everyone is familiar with what followed. Ameri- 
can business, master salesman of the world, strangely seemed 
stricken dumb when it was confronted with the problem of selling 
itself—telling its own story—in the same convincing, truthful, 
effective manner in which it had bid for consumer acceptance of 
its goods, This great giant who was a dynamo of persuasion in 
the matter of selling his wares began to look like a pathetic, mute 
Gulliver, fettered and rendered helpless by a thousand vicious 
Lilliputians. 

“The problem of regaining lost prestige, the bid for a better 
public acceptance of American business as an institution, is not 
one that demands concerted action nearly so much as that it re- 
quires each individual corporation or company to do its own 
particular job. 

“In the last analysis, the supreme judge, The Great American 
Public, must be convinced and informed on two things. First, 
that the particular business enterprise is serving a useful purpose; 
second, what the fundamental problems are of the particular 
business enterprise. This story can and should best be told to its 
own people in the simplest, layman’s language. Any American 
corporation is as much a human structure as any political unit.” 


We believe Mr. Paepcke has hit the nail squarely on the 
head. He was dealing with what is generally called public 
relations, but which in the last analysis might more aptly 
be called sales relations, especially since public relations are 
now commonly broken down into four major component 
parts: Relations with the consumer public, relations with 
stockholders and investors, relations with employes, and 
relations with trade customers. 


[64] 


HE TIME FOR STATESMANSHIP: The National 

Association of Manufacturers has again conducted 

its annual Congress of American Industry. The 
New Platform adopted by this Congress stands out as a 
document deserving the interest of all thinking people 
within the borders of this and every other nation. Clearer 
and simpler than most of its predecessor Platforms, this 
one typifies what can happen when men of diverging views 
agree to agree and consequently do not relax until con- 
trasted convictions are composed into sensible objectives. 
In this Platform for 1939 we find much that is conserva- 
tive, plus much that is progressive. We behold, so to 
speak, a blending of liberal and reactionary thinking into 
the kind of dignified compromise which has ever been an 
essential of democracy. 

Surely as we approach the beginning of a new year, the 
spokesmen for industry have pronounced a policy and 
manifested an attitude worthy of statesmen. Here’s hoping 
the chief spokesmen for Government, for Labor, for 
farmers and for the public as a whole will rise to com- 
parable heights, as the trend in both economic and po- 
litical events seems definitely to presage. 


+ + 


INCREASING EMPLOYMENT: We submit that the 
chief objective of tax incentives should be to increase the 
total volume of employment by private business. If sub- 
stantial headway along this line can be made, many of the 
other phases such as annual wages, rates of pay, etc., will 
automatically be taken care of in large degree. The great 
need, in order to expand employment, is to put more 
capital to work. New capital can be either that of private 
entrepreneurs or of Government; but for the sake of 
permanency of solution, private capital should constitute 
the principal answer. Moreover, it will take the enterpris- 
ing minds and abilities of thousands of entrepreneurs to 
discover and open up the channels in which additional 
capital can be put profitably to work and on a sustained 
basis. Such being the case, why would it not be wholly 
sound to allow partial reductions on taxable incomes to 
those individuals who will put a portion of their income 
into the equities of mew enterprises? Such a tax incentive 
will undoubtedly release much new investment capita! and 
will create much additional payroll income. 
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F Tehe thttn tn any cedee you pleabe - 
Only NBC Blue Offers All These! 


*'To provide a wider opportunity for advertisers 
who want national coverage, the NBC Blue has set 


up an economy discount schedule. You can now buy 


the splendid Basic Blue Network plus valuable 
NETWORK 


supplementaries, at rates that permit coast-to-coast 
P NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
COMPANY 


coverage for very litthe more than the cost of the 
America Service 


Radio Corporation of 


Basie alone. Our nearest NBC office will be giad to 


vive you the whole story. Better Buy Blue! 


